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Piston and Piston-Fitting Apparatus Used on the 
Kaiserin Elizabeth Railroad. 





We condense from Hagineering an account of the above 
apparatus, originally described in a German journal by 
Herr B. Curant, the engineer of the Kaiserin Elizabeth 
Railroad: 

The ordinary piston-packing, which has been used on 
this railway, consists of two rings fitting to correspond- 
ing grooves on the circumference of the piston, these 
rings being split by an angular joint, as in fig. 2. It is 
objected to this style of ring, that when it gets worn so as 
to leave an opening between its edge and the sides of the 
groove, the steam will pass through this opening and the 
angular joint of the ring, causing, in slow-moving pis- 
tons, a considerable leakage; though it is admitted that, 
in quick-running locomotives, the loss is inconsiderable. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation, and fig. 2 an edge-view of the 
ring, and fig. 3a plan of the piston with the improved 
packing. It consists of the body, a, the covering plate, 
b, a cast-iron spring, c, and a circular steel spring (self- 
acting), d. The cover-plate is fastened to the piston by 
means of five bolts. The piston is not so simple in con- 
struction as that first mentioned ; but it can be made, 
and kept, with a little care, thoroughly steam tight. The 
piston ring and spring are fitted by grinding between the 
cover-plate and the body of the piston, and a pin fixed in 
the latter prevents their turning round. The space be- 
tween the spring and the body of the piston is filled up 
by layers of thin sheet-iron, which, however, have no 
other purpose than to prevent a swinging motion of the 
piston. 

It is necessary that the spring, d, should well cover and 
tighten against the piston ring at the parts where the 
cuts, g h, fig. 2, occur, because at that point an escape of 
the steam would be possible ; but this can be easily ar- 
ranged. The inventor states that if the piston rings be- 
come worn or loose they can easily be refitted or ground ; 
and a piston of this construction may be repaired per- 
haps twenty times without renewing even the smallest 
part. 

The cast-iron rings are made at the Kaiserin Elizabeth 
Railway as follows: The ring is turned up 1-6 inch wider 
than the finished width. Itis then cut as shown, the 
horizontal cut, ¢, being 1-6 inch wide. This cut is then 
closed by hammering and the edges of the ring faced up 
on a Jathe to within a shade of the finished width. In 
order to save the labor incurred in grinding to the final 
width, the following method is used: The ring is 
clamped at a distance of 2 inches from the face-plate by 
means of four outside clamps. Inside the piston ring is 
set a closed ring carrying opposite each clamp set-screws 
which press the piston ring outward, stiffening it and 
holding it against the clamps. The set-screws are with- 
out projecting heads. A shaft, carried in bearings se- 
cured to the slide rest, has at one end two milling cutters 
which act on the two edges of the pistcn ring ; and at the 
other end a grooved pulley connected by means of a rope 
with another pulley overhead. 

The face-plate and cutters rotate in opposite directions, 
It is found best to have one cutter acting at a time ; and 
one side of the ring being finished, to move the slide in 
such a way as to bring the other cutter into action. The 
steel spring is prepared in a similar manner. The ring 
is then finally fitted by a few minutes’ grinding. 

The inventor does not rebore cylinders which by wear 
and tear may have lost their exact cylindrical shape, be- 
cause he considers that in the first place there is no de- 
cided necessity for it, and, secondly, because reboring the 
cylinders necessitates renewing them too soon. But it 
becomes necessary to fit the piston rings to the inner sur- 
face of the cylinders; that is to say, the shape of the 
rings has to be made to correspond to that of the cylin- 
der. For this purpose it has been usual to hammer the 
rings round the surface of the cylinder until the rays of 
light placed in the cylinder could not penetrate between 
the surface of the ring and that of the cylinder; but this 
hammering process takes some time and requires a skill- 
ful workman, so that to avoid it an apparatus has been 
constructed, by means of which each ring can be rolled 
to the shape of the corresponding steam cylinder. 

This apparatus consists of an old piston body, having 
an open piston-follower bolted to it. A ring is con- 
trived having five rectangular openings, each of 
which is just large enough to admit a small roller. A cut 
ring, backed by five ordinary piston springs (set out by 
Means of set screws), presses these rollers outward, the 
cut in the ring being covered by a thin plate to allow the 











rollers to pass it easily. The cut ring is caused to revolve 
with the piston by means of a pin fixed into each, which 
rotation is effected through a shaft taking the place of 
the piston rod. 

A continued rotation of the apparatus, and a repeated 
tightening up of the springs, will cause the ring to be 
rolled to a shape corresponding to that of the cylinder; 
and although this mode of operation does not require less 
time than the hammering of the ring, it has the advan- 
tage of not requiring a skilled workman, but can be per- 
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FIG.3. 





formed by any common laborer. The arrangement is 
evidently an application of Dudgeon’s well known tube- 
expander in a modified form. 





—The Board of Directors of the Indiana State Prison 
South, at Jeffersonville, Ind., awarded the contract for con- 
vict labor for five years to A. W. Hall & Co., at the follow- 
ing rates: One hundred convicts at 662-3 cents per day, 
and 200 at 65cents per day. The new company will de- 
vote its entire energies to building railroad cars. 


—As a portion of a bridge being constructed over the 
Verdigris River, near Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, was being raised, on 
the 1st inst., the false work settled and the bridge fell, car- 
rying with it a large number of workmen, two of whom 
were drowned, one killed, and sixteen seriously injured, 
eight or ten of whom, it is feared, fatally. 


—The Directors of London & Northwestern and the Lan- 
cashire & Yorkshire railway companies have agreed upon a 
basis for a consolidation of two companies, or ‘ amalga- 
mation,” as they say in England. According to this the 
Lancashire & Yorkshire ordinary stock is to receive divi- 
dend at the rate of 12s. 6d. per cent. per annum more than 
the dividend to be received by the ordinary stock of the 
London & Northwestern Company. 


—The following are the regulations of the Midland Rail- 
way, of England, ———re service and pay of engine- 
drivers as stated by Mr. W. P. Price, the Chairman of the 
a 

‘‘Each driver is paid fora day of ten hours, or a week 
of sixty hours. The time occupied in preparing the engine 
for its outward trip, and in disposing of it after its return 
—about one hour and a half—and the interval between the 
outward and homeward trips—trom one hour and a half to 
two hours, mainly at the driver's own disposal—together 
from three to three and a half hours, are paid for and reck- 
oned as part of the ten, so that of a day of ten hours for 
which he is paid, from six and a-half to seven hours only 
are engaged in running. All time made beyond ten hours 
a day is paid for at the rate of ten hours a day. It is, of 
course, impossible so to arrange the trains that each engine 
shall only be on duty exactly ten hours per day, but this 
difficulty is met by varying the trips which each driver 
runs, and by allowing to those who run longer trips one or 
more ‘off’ days, so as to bring their aggregate hours of 
duty within the prescribed limits of sixty hours per week. 
When it is found that the drivers are working regularly 
more than the prescribed time, the staff of the driver is in- 
creased as quickly as practicable, and when from excep- 
tional circumstances the hours the men are kept on duty 
are largely in excess of the ‘ booked’ hours, in addition to 
the increase in the staff, the extra work is divided amongst 
the men as equally as possible, and no man is sent outatter 
an unusually long trip w:thout an interval of rest whenever 
a substitute can be provided. The rule of the service is to 
discourage overtime, and the instructions to the foreman 
are sv to work the traffic as neither to call upon nor permit 
the drivers to make, exclusive of Sunday work, more than 
from sixty to sixty five hours per week. The wages of the 
drivers are 5s. 6d. per day for the first year, 6s 6d. tor the 
second, and 7s. per day after the completion of the second 
year’s service. 


—The Quebec Chronicle of September 22 says that efforts 
are being made by some of the prominent men of that city 
to form a company in order to develop the trade of Quebec 
and secure the business of the lower St. Lawrence, to be 
called the ‘‘St. Lawrence & Ottawa Steamboat Company.” 
The proposed capital stock is one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in one thousand shares of bundred dollars each. 
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THE GAUGE QUESTION. 


New York, Sept, 18, 1871. 
To tae Eprror or THE Ramroap Gazerte: 

Iam pleased to see that you have recently published a 
few articles on narrow-gauge railways, exposing some of 
the fallacies connected with the pretended advantages of 
this system of “toy” railways. The noise that the question 
of narrow-gauge railways has for a considerable time made 
in the railway world shows what influence can be exercised 
and what hubbub can be created by one man, backed by 
energy and persistence. 

It is now over thirty years since Brunel, a man of genius, 
persistence, and great energy (but who never did anything 
that turned cut a commercial success), stirred up all Eng- 
land with the merits of his system, the broad-gauge, the 
seven-foot gauge, the gauge with which he intended to do 
wonders and establish the future railway gauge of the 
world. His standing as an engineer of undoubted ability 
caused his opinion to be considered as law among railway 
capitalists. Any assertion coming from his lips was re- 
ceived by these capitalists as so much gospel, that no man 
dared to controvert or deny. His advocacy of the broad, 
7-foot gauge led to the war of gauges, appointment of com- 
mittees, experiments, trials, and exhaustive examinations, 
all of which were published in a book of 1,000 pages. We 
all know the results of the comparisons of the 7-foot 
guage, and the 4-foot 84-inch gauge, and the opinions of 
the best engineers of England of that day; and we also 
know what has been the fate of the broad-gauge system in 
England and what is being its fate in this country. 

We have now another railway prophet, who has loomed 
up in our horizon, preaching the doctrines of narrow 
gauge, and calling it by his name. 

Some time since, in speaking of an engine this prophet 
claimed as his invention, but which was really invented 
and worked a fifth of a century ago, I said, asa joke, that he 
would claim to have invented the narrow gauge and give it 
his name. I now find my joke is a joke, no longer—it isa 
fact. When Major Whistler was invited by autograph let- 
ter from the Emperor to visit Russia and build the first 
railway in that great empire, he went. It was in the days 
of the great clamor for broad 7-foot gauge. He had decid- 
ed on a 5-foot gauge, though great influence was brought to 
bear on him to adopt the great English gauge, and with it 
the English system of cars and engines. Some of the 
great men of the Empire were shocked on hearing he could 
think of adopting anything that conflicted with the opinion 
of the great Brunel, He quietly told them, in his modest 
way (for with his talents, and firmness, the Major combined 
modesty and the highest tone of honor), that they had 
made a mistake in sending for him; that he came to build 
a railway on the American system ; that if they wished an 
English railway, to send for an English engineer, and he 
would go home. This coming to the ears of the Emperor, 
he ordered that Whistler should be left to follow the dic- 
tates of his own judgment in everything. He was left 
alone, and Russia was saved from broad gauge and its con- 
comitant evils. Thiscireumstance was related to me by a 
railway official in St. Petersburg only a short time since. 
I wonder, if Nicholas had been alive, and his will guided 
by the clear brain of Whistler, if Russia would have 
gone about on another “tack” and adopted, without re- 
flection or thorough investigation, the narrow-gauge sys- 
tem, which has not the support of the leading engineers of 
England or this country, and which could not have made 
the noise it has, except for the delusion that it could be 
built for one-third of the cost of what is now called broad 
gauge, and worked for less still. 

A short time since a gentlemen seeking knowledge, and 
desirous to build a railway with a small pile of dollars, 
came to my office to inquire if he could build a narrow- 
gauge railway for one-third the cost of the ordinary-gauge 
railways. I told him he could, and advised him to do it, 
in case he had a business for it that would warrant such an 
expenditure; and if he had not, to adopt the Peteler 
eystem of track, which is much used and approved of 
around here, and even in Peru, where I have some miles 
of itin use. This system (a narrow gauge also), with oll- 
ing stock, will cost about one-twentieth of our ordinary 
railway. It has a good wooden rail of about 3x5 inches, 
with a half-round iron rail of three pounds per yard fast- 
ened on top. The cars are admirabiy arraaged to un- 
load themselves, and cost about $30 each. Steam power is 
dispensed with, man power being much preferred. This 
system is the invention of a French cook, and probably 
was originally intended to carry dishes from one end of a 
very large kitchen to the other. I then described to him 
how he could get at the one-third cost system, by having 
his rails weigh one-third of the ordinary weight in use— 
say 20 pounds per yard—the excavations and embankments 
one-third less in quantity ; also sleepers, spikes, etc., etc, ; 
and then to get bridges and culverts all of one-third the 
capacity ; the engines, cars, weeels, springs, of one-third 
the size, weight, cost and quality, and not to forget to ob- 
tain labor, for laying track and doing odds and ends 
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outside of grading, etc., at one-third the price now paid. | of gauge. These reports will be found as an appendix to | Semi-Annual 


He thanked me for the information, and said he could see | Mr. Elsden’s. 


through it all except the matter of ‘labor.” That appeared 
to puzzie him. 
adage, written two thousand years ago, which, translated, 


He was a fit illustration of that Roman | 


I beg you will excuse my treating so important a subject 
as the gauge of railways (in a part of this letter) with seem- 
ing levity; but the whole thing is so ridiculous, and know- 


reads as follows:—“Men readily believe what they wish to | ing that it is so looked upon by the leading engineers of 


be true.” 

There appears to be an idea running in some men’s 
heads (heads where you would be as likely to find a bumble- 
bee nest as brains) that cars can be made for nar- 
row-gauge railways that can carry 24 times their own 
weight, and that they cannot be built for the poor, now 
kicked at 4 feet 84-inch gauge. 

Allow me to say that for years I have had cars constructed 
(for railways in which I have had an interest) to weigh 7 
tons and carry 14 tons, and that these cars are often run 
with 16 tons, and that I have loaded them with 20 tons of 
railway iron, and hauled them 10 to 20 miles (not 50 miles 
an hour) to use in testing iron bridges, and have never had 
one break down or any accident happen tothem. Then again, 
Ihave had these same cars hauled 50 miles an hour without 
any load, and that made a bad show as regards dead weight 
to paying weight, the ratio being considerably over one 
million to one. The cars that carried the 14 tons were 
merely the ordinary platform, double-bogie, 8-wheeled car, 
with the journals made a little longer than in ordinary use, 
the springs mede considerably stronger, and the loads prop- 
erly distributed; but, I must say I have never seen one of 
these cars loaded with 14 tons of chairs, or rakes, or empty 
pine or paper boxes, or such like merchandise, What a 
godsend it would be, in the matter of argument, for the 
great prophet of narrow gauge to catch one of these trains 
running with a load of chairs, stop it, and get at its 
ratio of dead weight to paying weight; but then, again, he 
might go to a railway in Chili, where he could find a nar- 
row-gauge railway (with rolling stock I placed on it to take 
the place of rolling stock built in England) and see these 
cars being hauled up gradients of 271 feet per mile (1 in 
19}) daily, with nothing in them, and nothing to put in 
them; yet they pay, and will work the shares of the com- 
pany again to par. The former rolling stock sunk the 
shares from par to 24. 


There is one point in this controversy about gauge of 
railways which has not, to my knowledge, been broached, 
either in the days of Brunel or in the days of the recent 
prophet; it is, that the established railway gauge of the 
world is about the same as the established gauge of many 
centuries for carriages, wagons, carts, drays and trotting 
wagons. To say that it is not the proper gauge is to tell the 
whole civilized world that they have no brains ; that they 
have been laboring under a delusion and a snare; nay, it 
reflects back on the time of the Romans, and from there 
back to Jericho, and the boys that had a wide-gauge track 
around the walls, on which they practiced their 2:40 nags 
and cows’ horns. 


When George Stephenson, that great man, who had a 
greater development of mechanical instinct in his cranium 
than any other man of his age, established the 5-foot gauge, 
whieh is now the 4-feet 8} inch gauge, he was governed by 
that giant, far-seeing faculty that distinguished him through 
life, and made him, though an uneducated man, the table 
companion of the ruling potentates of Europe. His great 
prudence hit upon the gauge that had been established 
for roads for centuries. He founded it upon a rock, or 
rather broken rocks and gravel, and there is no fear but 
that it will remain established for years to come, in spite of 
the preachings of the latter-day saints, apostles and prophets, 
in reference to the salvation of railway interests. 

In 1869 Mr. William Elsden, C. E., was appointed by 
the Commissioner of Railways, at the request of the legis- 
lative assembly of Victoria, Australia, to visit England, 
Germany, France, Russia, and the United States of 
America, to examine and make himself acquainted with 
the construction and workings of the railways of those 
countries and report on his return. Mr. Elsden visited all 
the principal railways of Europe, and then came to this 
country, bringing a letter of introduction from the Institu- 
tion of Engineers of England. He traveled here for some 
months, obtaining much information in reference to rail- 
way matters. His very superior professional ability, his 
freedom from prejudice and bigotry of any kind, and his 
clear perception of right as distinguished from wrong, kept 
him from falling into any of the many railway crotchets 
and delusions of the time in which we live. He has re- 
turned and reported to his government strongly and firmly 
in favor of the American railway system and the 4-feet 84- 
inch gauge. As you will see by the printed report, which 
I send you, I have marked some passages, which I think 
worth publishing, and I am not sure but that you will be 
doing the railway interests a service by publishing the 
whole report, and particularly the report of Mr. Geo. P. 
Bidder, Past President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, to Mr. W. P. Andrews, in reference to a change of 
guage on the Lahore & Peshawur Railway of India, and 
also the report of Mr. John Hawkshaw, Past President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers to the Directors of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company, in reference to a change 
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England and America, that I could not help my pen run- 
ning as it did. To the infatuated railway promoters who 
wish to lift a ten ton weight with a kite string, or use a 
trotting wagon to haul coal or pig iron, or those who stand 
ready to passa camel or a locomotive through the eye of a 


| needle, I would say, go back one-third of a century or 





more, and take as models the cars and engines used in 
those days; but recollect they were used on the standard 
gauge of the world, which is fixed and will remain so, as 
long as the name and memory of George Stephenson, the 
great father of the whole railway system, is known and re- 
vered among men. 
T am yours, sincerely, 
W. W. Evans, 


Member of Institution of Civil Engineers and Member of American 


Society of Civil Engineers, 





Cost of Railroad Track Material in Nebraska. 





PLATTSMOUTH, September 29, 1871. 
To rue Eprror of THE Rar~RoaD GAZETTE : 
Herewith find a few notes relative to the cost of track 
material per mile in this State, compiled while the first 
sixty miles of this road was under construction, 1869-70. 


As the figures here given are not materially different | 


from what they would be if revised for the present time, I 
would suggest that some young engineer employed on 
Eastern roads furnish you # similar statement, that a com- 
parison may be made, of interest, probably, to many of 
your readers who have not the time to do it personally. 

I will take up the items of rails, ties, spikes, and splices 
separately and in detail. 

The iron for rails came from the Cambria Iron Works, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, had a weight of 57 pounds per 
yard, and cost $78 per ton at the works. The freight per 
car load of 44 bars to Plattsmouth, the initial point of this 
road was $187, or about $18.55 per ton additional, or a 
total of $96.55. 

The rail being in 27-feet bars, excepting a small amount 
for use on curves ordered three inches shorter, a mile of 
track requires about 391 rails or 89 56-100 tons gross, which 
at $96.55 per ton gives cost of iron per mile of track of 
$8,647. 

The ties were of hewn oak and came from Central Mis- 
souri, principally, and were contracted for so that the price 
to the company at Plattsmouth was about $1.00 each, of 
which more than half was paid out by the contractor for 
freight. 

These ties were of a superior quality, 8 feet long, with 8 
inch face. A car load contains from 130 to 150, They 
were laid 12 to a rail of 27 feet in length, and, therefore, for 
a mile there would be 2,347, which, at $1 each, makes 
$2,347 per mile of track expended for ties. 

The spikes used came from the American Iron Works, 
firm of Jones & Laughlin, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; di- 
mensions 9-16 inch by 9-16 inch by 5 inches, and cost 46 
cents per pound at the works. These come in kegs of 150 
pounds, each containing about 268 spikes. The freight per 
car load (150 kegs) was about the same as for iron, viz., 
$187, delivered at Plattsmouth. As the track is double- 
spiked, it takes four spikes toa tie, or 9,388 spikes toa 
mile, being 35 kegs, or 5,250 pounds. The cost, therefore, 
per mile for spikes will be: Cost of 35 kegs at works, 
$242.81, plus freight on same, $43.63, or a total of $286.44. 
The splices used were also from the Cambria Iron Works, 
and the price in detail at works, is as follows, per joint : 


fish-bars, each 8 2-10 pounds=16 4-10 pounds, at 85c.... .. 59 cents 
4 bolts, each 94-100 pounds =1 88-100 pounds, at 6c.... ..... 3s * 
TOA) GOSE At WORKD, GREN 0 cccvecicccccceccccoceviscé 82 cents 


The freight charges per car load (1,000 splices complete) 
being about the same as for spikes, viz., $187, and it taking 
391 splices fora mile of track, we have for cost of same, 
$320.62 at works, plus $73.11 freight, or $393.73. To re- 
capitulate, we have the following: 

COST PER MILE OF TRACK FOR MATERIAL, 


BOM 05 5.00chenccesthndsibendesss tokens dé pews buabekas tices $8,047 00 
MED cndccsoseceseqnabectacsaves tvastecctans Skee se vec nees 2,847 00 
MMs 6: 00:000\e onde as0ine 6000s00 thetneskens onsene eocesseees 286 44 
RTRs sh acdet Sndineb sibs 054665 Sak ePAMEAARsoe ackuane 393 73 

$11,674 17 


To the above must be added the expense of hauling, un- 
loading, laying, surfacing, ete., to give total expended for 
perfect track, as well as the cost of frogs, switches, etc. 

F. W. D. Horsroor, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, etc. - 








—John H. Bacon, Jr., as Treasurer of the Boston and 
New York Express Company, has begun suit against Wil- 
liam B. Dinsmore, as President of the Adams Express Com- 
pany. The object of the suit is to enjoin the Adams Ex- 
press Company from neglecting or refusing to receive and 
forward express matter of the N ew York & Boston Express 
Company = the same terms that it (the Adams Com- 
ea & usually charges other express companies or indi- 
viduals. 
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Convention of the General Ticket 
Agent’s Association. 





The semi-annual Convention of the Railroad General 
Ticket Agents’ Association commenced September 27, in 
| Parlor C of the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. Mr. 
| George A. Dadmun, of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
| Baltimore Railroad, President of the Association, occupied 
| the chair. Mr. Samuel Powell, of the Chicago, Burlington 
| & Quincy Railroad, Secretary. The following gentlemen 
were appointed a Committee on Credentials: T. L. Kim- 
| boll, Union Pacific Railroad; J. .W Gore, Camden & Amboy 
| Railroad, and 8. E. Carey, New Orleans, Jackson & Great 
| orthern Railroad. 

A considerable time was then consumed in making a roll 
of the delegates present, afier which the Convention ‘pro- 
ceeded to elect a member of the Executive Committee in 
place of F. R. Myers, whose term expires with this meeting. 

| Mr. 8. F. Pierson, of the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 
| was chosen. 

| The next business was the selection of a place for hold- 
| ing the next Convention. New York, Louisville, St. Louis, 
| San Francisco and Cleveland were nominated, and after 
| two ballots, San Francisco was selected by a vote of 39 for 
| that city against 24 scattering among the other points pro- 
| posed. 

The following subjects for consideration were presented 
by the Executive Committee, viz. : The incorporation of 
| emigrant rates in the general schedule ; discontinuance of 
| colonists’ rates ; the adoption of some system by which the 
applications for all passes by ticket agents and others em- 
ployed in the passenger departments shall be endorsed by 
the heads of such departments before issuing ; the issuing 
of excursion tikets. 

The first subject, viz: the incorporation otf emigrant 
rates in the general schedule, was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. A. A. Barnes, of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
opposed the proposition strongly, stating that, if the Con- 
vention decided in favor of it, the Southern roads would 
| have to be counted out, as it would be impossible for them 
to live up to any regular rate which might be determined 
on. 
The question being taken on the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the committee, it was lost by a large vote. 

The next recommendation oi the committee, viz: the 
discontinuance of the colonists’ rates, was then taken up. 

Mr. S F. Pierson, of the Indianapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road, advocated the adoption of the recommendation of the 
committee ; he said the colonists’ ticket had been abused 
by a class of people who were not colonists, and who were 
traveling in first-class style at colonists’ rates. Much had 
been done by this system toward the settlement of the 
Western country, but the travel now going on at those rates 
is regular business, both East and West, and he thought 
that regular rates should be obtained. 

Mr. A. A. Barnes, of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
defended the colonist rates, stating that he believed in en- 
couraging colonization, and in extending every opportunity 
to those who wished to settle in the distant parts of the 
country to do so at low rates. 

On this question, Mr. Chamberlain, of the North Mis- 
souri Railroad, offered a resolution providing that the so- 
called colonist rates be discontinued on and after Novem- 
ber 1, and tickets to Western points be sold from that date 
only at regular first and second-class rates, excepting to 
emigrants at the seaboard cities. 

Upon calling the yeas and nays on this question, it was 
found that the Erie, Atlantic & Great Western, and Ohio 
& Mississippi railroads had not voted, and the Secretary 
was instructed to keep the list open until their votes had 
been received, either aye or nay. 

The next subject, viz.: The adoption of some system by 
which the application for parses by ticket agents and others 
employed in the passenger departments shall be endorsed 
by the heads of such departments before issuing. 

Mr. F. R. Myers, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railway, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That hereafter we will honor no applications 
for tmp passes from persons representing themselves as 
ticket or passenger agents, unless endorsed by some gen- 
eral officer of the company with which they claim to be 
employed; and when not so endorsed, the application shall 
be referred to the General Ticket Agent ot the company 
from whose employe the application purports to come. 

Mr. Myers offered a resolution, providing that the issue 
of excursion tickets on each road, except locally, be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. H. W. Gwinner thought that this was not a subject 
for the consideration of the Convention. It was a matter 
that connecting roads must settle for themselves. Con- 
ventions ot all kinds were continually held all over the 
country, and provision must be made for them. 

Mr. Myers spoke of the system of farming out excursion 
trains to speculators, to which he was very-much opposed. 

Mr. Gwinner offered a substitute providing that no roads 
connected with the Association shall make arrangements 
for excursions with any persons who organize them ona 
speculative basis. The substitute was carried, after which 
the session adjourned until 9 o’clock this morniny. 

Mr. Gwinner, in seconding the motion to adjourn, 
moved that the ladies accompanying members be invited to 
be present at the opening of the Convention the next morn- 
ing. 








LIST OF DELEGATES. 


John B. Peck, Selma, Rome & Dalton. 

R. Grey, Omaha & Southwestern. 

F. W. Rankin, New Jersey Railroad. 

W. H. Sayre, Jr., Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

J. M. Broadus, Orange, Alexandria & Manassas. 

C. G. Hancock, Philadelphia & Reading. 

W. P. Johnson, Ihnois Central. 

8. E. Carey, New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern. 
A. A. Barnes, Memphis & Charleston. 

J. E. McGettigan, Logansport & Southwestern. 

Wm. Bomberger, Dayton & Union. 

F. H. White, Mississippi & Tennessee. 

E. A. Ford, Atlantic & Pacific. 

G. G. Sanborn, New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 

John W. Brown, Indianapolis Bloomington & Westerv. 
Horace Whiteman, Camden & Atlantic. 

C. P. Oakley, Memphis & Little Rock. 

A.C. Davis, Belvidere Delaware. 
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Ellis Clark, Northern Pennsylvania. 

W. F. Holwill. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
F. Chandler, North Missouri. 

W. N. Bragg, Richmond & York River. 
Thomas Badger, Raleigh & Gaston. 

Joseph Leib, Hanover Branch. 

L. A. Pearce, Cleveland & Detroit Steamboat Line. 
W. H. L. Noble, Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette. 
H. D. Mirick, Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

W. B. Shattuc, Atlantic & Great Western. 

John Fozgitt, Springfield & Illinois Southeastern. 

C. E. Follett, Vandalia Line. 

W. H. King, Louisville & Nashville. 

T. L. Kimball, Union Pacific. 

C. D. Whitcomb, Michigan Central. 

J. H. Whitman, Grand Trunk. 

E. S. Young, Nortern Central. 

W. C. Cleland, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 
A. Anderson, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis. 
D. R. Dunn, Petersburgh. 

James T. Netherland, Chesapeake & Ohio. 

E. A. Brown, Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg. 

Samuel Stevenson, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 
A. Pope, Wilmington & Weldon. 

C. J. Ives, Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota. 

J. A. Kingsbury, Marietta & Pittsburgh. 

H. Williams, Danbury & Norwalk. 

John J. Grafton, Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati 
Robert Rilie, Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw. 

J. U. Parsons, Toledo, Wabash & Western. 

D. M. Boyd, Jr., Pennsylvania Railroad. 

S. K. Hooper, Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 

J. W. Pillsbury, Marietta & Cincinnati. 

J. Barker, Des Moines Valley. 

J. W. Allen, West Jersey. 

C. C, Huntley, Northwestern Stage Company. 

J. W. Gore, Camden & Amboy. 

F. P. Wade, Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago. 

F. R. Myers, Pennsylvania Company. 

H. F. Baldwin, Allentown Line. 

John 8. Pollard, Mobile & Montgomery. 

George W. Cobb, Mineral Point Railroad, Wisconsin. 
H. Steffee, Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, Short 
Line. 

P. B. Groat, Hannibal & St. Joseph. 

A. J. Mead, Winona & St. Peter. 

B. W. Wren, Western & Atlantic. 

J. M. Cole, Baltimore & Ohio. 

The fotlowing gentlemen compose the Committee of Ar- 
rangements in Philadelphia: George A. Dadmun, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad; Henry W. 
Gwinner, Pennsylvania Railroad; J. W. Gore, Camden & 
Amboy; Ellis Clark, North Pennslvania; G. 8S. Hancock, 
Philadelphia & Reading; D. M. Boyd, Jr., Union Transfer 
Company; J. W. Allen, West Jersey Railroad; H. White- 
man, Camden & Atlantic; E. Coleman, Adams Express 
Company; Ed. Vernon, National Railway Publication Com- 
pany, and Stephen Greene, Leisenring Printing House. 





SECOND DAY. 


The agents of the Erie, the Atlantic & Great Western, and 
the Ohio & Mississippi and Burlington & Missouri River 
Railroads voted for the abolishment of the colonist tickets. 

A circular and agreement from the lines terminating in 
St. Louis in regard to the sale of tickets on commission by 
outside parties was presented, whereupon Mr. King offered 
the following resolution, which was oloptel by a large ma- 
jority: 
: Resolved, That the action of the lines terminating in St. 
Louis, relative to the sale of tickets at outside offices, and 
the steps taken by them for purging the ticket business of 
the many evils that have surrounded it in that city, meet 
the hearty approval of the Convention, and we isle our- 
selves to co-operate fully with them, by the withdrawal of 
our passenger commissions in St. Louis, as requested in a 
communication by them to the Convention. 

The Association then went into Committee of the Whole 
on fixing passenger rates—the deliberations being private. 

Invitations from the several railroad companies to visit 
objects of interest on their routes were received. Among 
them were the following: 

An invitation was presented from the Camden & Amboy 
Railroad, stating that a special train would be run to New 
York on Saturday morning for the benefit of the members 
of the Convention. 

An invitation was also presented from the Belvidere & 
Delaware Railroad, offering to provide accommodations to 
enable the members to visit the Delaware Water Gap on 
Friday, should such an excursion be desired. 

An invitation was also received from M. Baird & Co., ask- 
ing the Convention to visit the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Mr. Edward Vernon, the editor of the Official Railway 
Guide, was admitted to honorary membership. 

After the consideration of some unimportant business, 
the Convention went into executive session, for the purpose 
of fixing passenger rates. 

After the session of the Convention was adjourned, most 
of the members made an excursion to New York, where 
they were most hospitably entertained at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, as the guests, we believe, of the New York Transfer 
Company. ‘The session altogether was one of the most 


pleasant and profitable ones in the annals of the Associa- 
tion. 


—The vote at the election of Louisville & Nashville 
directors stood 53,000 for Newcomb, representing the old 
board, and 43,000 for Mayor Baxter, who was to be Pres- 
ident of the new board, in case it was successful. Louis- 
vilie voted for the new board, Nashville for the old board, 
and several counties divided their vote. 


Judge Field, of the United States Circuit Court for the 
district of Nevada, has decided in the matter of the settlers 
on the lands along the Truckee River, claimed under a 
grant from Congress by the Central Pacific Railroad, that 
the grant was peremptory, taking effect immediately on its 
passage, and that the settlers have no rights in the prop- 
erty. 


—William W. Fagan, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, was presented with 
vs very valuable watch on the 9th ult. by the employes of 

€ road. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—The directors elected at the first meeting of the 
Credit Valley Railway ee are :— Robert Hay, 
Frank Shanly, Capt. Gardner, Jas. L. Morrison, Wm. 
Arthurs, C. J. Campbell, John Macnab, Wm. Thompson 
and George Laidlaw. These gentlemen afterwards met 
and elected George Laidlaw, President, and C. J. 
Campbell, Vice-President. W.H. Beatty was appointed 
Solicitor and J. G. Conlin Secretary. 

—Sidney B. Jones, late General Passenger Agent of 
the Louisville & Cincinnati Short Line, was, on the 
18th ult., appointed General Passenger Agent of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Mr. Jones entered upon his 
duties on the 1st inst. The headquarters of his depart- 
ment are now at No. 2 Burnet House, Cincinnati, where 
all communications should be addressed. 


—At a recent meeting of the shareholders of the North- 
ern Colonization Railway Company, of Canada, for the 
election of Directors, the following gentlemen were 
chosen : Sir Hugh Allan, Hon. G. Ouimet, Hon. J.J. C. 
Abbott, Hon. Louis Archambault, Messrs. Louis Beau- 
bien, M. P. P. ; P. 8. Murphy, E. Atwater, C. A. Leblanc, 
H. Mulholland, E. G. Penny and T. B. Beaudry. 

—The Grand Lodge of the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Union, which held its annual session in St. Louis last 
week, adjourned on the 26th ult. to meet in October, 
1872, at such place as the Grand Master may designate. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Grand Master, Henry Hoffman, of Schenectady, is  & 
Vice Grand Master, John Uppham, Toronto, C. W. ; 
Grand Secretary, John Tuck, Greenbush, N. Y.; Grand 
Treasurer, A. H. McLean, Cleveiand, Ohio; Grand 
Guide, James Pole, Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; Grani Marshal, 
Thomas Dix, Boston, Mass. ; Grand Chaplain, John 
O’Reily, East St. Louis. 


—Mr. J. P. Dunlap, late Chief Engineer of the Paris 
& Decatur Railroad, has been appointed Assistant En- 
gineer of the Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis Rail- 
road, to have charge of the construction of the bridge 
over the Wabash at Mount Carmel. ; 


—The following officers and directors ofthe St. Joseph 
& Denver City Railroad Company were lately elected at 
St. Joseph: Henry C. Tanner, Jas. Symington, Thos. 
Pickney, Augustus Prentice, Frank A. Coflin, Wm. C. 
Tanner, R. Donnell and John H. Haar, of New 
York, and Milton Tootle, Dudley M. Steele, A. Beattie 
and Geo. H. Hall, of St. Joseph, and T. W. Waterson, 
of Kansas. This constitutes an entirely new board, with 
the exceptions of Messrs. Donnell, Tootle, Steele, Beattie 
and Hall. Upon the assemblage of the new board Mr. 
D. M. Steele was unanimously elected President ; Robert 
W. Donnell, Vice-President ; and an Executive Com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Messrs. Tanner, Prentice 
and Donnell. Ata subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, Mr. Henry C. Tanner was unanimously 
elected Chairman, and Francis A. Coffin, Secretary and 
Treasurer, to reside in New York. Mr. Milton Tootle 
retired from the Vice-Presidency and Messrs, E. H. 
Sewill and T. E. Tootle from the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


—The effort of the city of Louisville to change the 
directors of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, an account of which we copied recently from the 
Louisville Courier-Journd—which, by the way, reported 
it as an unquestionable success—seems to have turned 
out a failure. A telegram from Louisville says that at 
the stockholders’ meeting for an election, on the 4th inst., 
the new ticket, which made a general change of directors 
and was intended to make Mayor Baxter, of Louisville, 
President of this company, failed, and the old board was 
re-elected, which will maintain Mr. H. D. Newcomb in 
the presidency. 

—Under date of September 25, Mr. J. N. McCullough, 
as General Manager of the Michigan Lake Shore Rail- 
road (Allegan to Muskegon) issued the following order: 
‘* By authority of the Executive Committee of the Michi- 
gan Lake Shore Railroad, 1 hereby assume the charge of 
the management of the business of that line, and appoint 
the following officers : Chas. E. Gorham,’ Superintend- 
ent; F. A. Gorham, Auditor, with offices at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; F. R. Myers, General Ticket Agent; Wm. Stewart, 
General Freight Agent, with offices at Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The above appointments to take effect this date.” A 
circular of the same date from Chas. E. Gorham, General 
Superinténdent, announces the appointment of P. 58. 
O’Rourke as Assistant Superintendent, with office at 
Montwith, Mich., the junction of the above road with the 
Grand Rapids & Soden. 

—Thomas Hunter has been appointed General West- 
ern Traveling Agent of the St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis Railroad. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders held in Toledo, 
O., October 4, the following persons were elected di- 
rectors of the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway 
ge wd A. Boody, A. M. White, A. B. Baylis, Isaac 
H. Knox, George Cecil, William Kidd, H. F. Clark, Au- 

ustus Schell, 8. B. Chittenden, J. H. Banker, A. Stone, 
iL B. Payne, A. M. Ferris, Sheppard Gandy, R. Capron. 
A. Boody was elected President; John N. Drummond, 
Assistant President, and A. Anderson, Vice-President. 
All of the above were in last year’s directory except 
Messrs. Payne, Ferris, Gandy and Capron, One of 
these takes the place of Warren Colburn, of Toledo; 
one of James Spears, of Lafayette, Ind.; one of C. M. 
Smith, of Springtield, 1)., and one, according to this re- 
port, of J. H. Drummond, ot Toledo, who appears to 
be retained as Assistant President, but retired from the 
directory. Six of the new directors—Clark, Schell, 
Banker, Boody, Stone and Payne—are also directors of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Mr. Baylis is a 
New York & Harlem director, and others, we believe, 
are counted as ‘* Vanderbilt’ men. ; 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders for the 
election of directors of the New York, Utica & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad Company, held at the office of the com- 

any, No. 51 New street, New York, on the 20th of 

eptember last, the following persons were elected 
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directors : Francis Morris, H. Olmstead, J. S. Ruckel, P. C. 
Van Schaick, Henry Cummins, W. W. Dechert, R. B. 
Kimball, William Burdon, William A. Wheeler, H. W. 
DePuy, J. W. Lawton, F. P. Perkins and F. C. Shepard. 
At a meeting of the directors, held on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, Henry Cummins was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent; J. W. Lawton, Secretary, and F. ©. Shepard, 
Treasurer, The Executive Committee consists of Henry 
Cummins, chairman; H. Olmstead, W. W. Dechert, Wm. 
Burdon and W. A. Wheeler. A.M. Peek, of Albany, 
has been appointed Chief Engineer, and Wilson Crosby 
Principal Assistant Engineer of the Company. 


—On the 12th inst, the following were chosen directors 
of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Company: Albert N. 
Chrystie, Larz Anderson, Searsborough and 
James D. Lehmer, Cincinnati; John Ross, Vincennes, 
Ind. ; Lewis B. Parsons and Charles Parsons, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Daniel Torrance, Allen Campbell, James U. F. 
Odell, Frederick Schuchardt, William Whitewright, Jr., 
Joseph W. Alsop and William H. Aspinwall, New York. 
All these are re-elected, except A. N. Chrystie, who suc- 
ceeds W. D. Griswold, late President, who declined a re- 
election. Daniel Torrance was chosen President and A. 
N. Chrystie Vice-President. 

—<A circular from M. 8. Littlefield, President of the 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Company, 
dated Oct. 2, announces the appointment of J. H. Gard- 
ner as General Manager of that railroad, with his office at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Gardner went to Florida a few 
weeks ago as General Manager of the construction com- 
pany which has the contract for extending this railroad 
across West Florida to Pensacola and Movile. He was 
previously and for several years General Superintendent 
of the Southern Minnesota Railroad. 

— ©, C, Gilman has been re-elected President of the 
Central Railroad Company of Iowa. 

— At the annual meeting on the 12th inst. of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the following Board 
of Directors was chosen : Hugh Alien, James H. Renker, 
Nathan A. Baldwin, Wm. D. Bishop, Horace F. Clark, 
Ezra Cornell, Alonzo B. Cornell, Harrison Durkee, Wm. 
E. Dodge, Sheppard Gandy, Norvin Green, Augustus W. 
Greenleal, John A. Griswold, Wilson G. Hunt, George 
Jones, C, Livingston, Edwin D, Morgan, Wm. Orton, O. 
H. Palmer, E. 8. Sandford, Augustus Schell, Hiram 
Sibley, Z. G. Simmons, John Steward, Moses Taylor, 
Daniel Torrance, George Walker, E. B. Wesley, Stillman 
Witt. 

The Executive Committee for the ensuing year is as 
follows: James H. Banker, Horace F. Clark, A. B. Cor- 
nell, H. Durkee, A. W. Greenleaf, E. D. Morgan, Wm. 
Orton, O. H. Palmer, Augustus Schell, John Steward 
and E. B. Wesley. 

The following is a list of the executive officers chosen: 
President, Wm. Orton; Vice-Presidents, A. B. Cornell, 
Augustus Schell and O, H. Palmer ; Secretary, G. H. 
Mumford ; Treasurer, R. H. Rochester; Auditor, W. I. 


Abel. The total share capital of the company is $41,- 
071,710. 


— The Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad 
Company held its annual meeting in Rock Island on the 
11th inst. The terms of their Eoesters having expired, 
Dr. C. Trusdale and Mylo Lee were re-elected, and F. 
Wegerhauser was chosen in place of Leo Lehman, who 
had resigned, The present board consists of R, R. Cable, 
F. Wegerhauser, C. Lynde, Jr., J. M. Buford, Mylo Lee 
and Dr. C. Trusdale, of Rock Island; G. W. Cable and 
Hiram Cable, of Davenport; John Moses, of Winchester, 
[ll.; B. Stickney, Sr., of St. Louis; and Henry Budge, of 
New York. 

All the officers were re-elected, viz.: R. R. Cable, 
President; G. W. Cable, Vice-President; C. Lynde, Jr., 
Treasurer; and John P. Whitehead, Secretary. 

— George Hazlehurst has been chosen President of the 
Macon and Augusta Rai)road. 





—Mr. C. G. Forshey, of Galveston, Texas, widely 
known as an accomplished engineer and scientific man, 
has been appointed Chief Engineer of the State of 
Louisiana, where his chief duty will be the care of the 
Mississippi levees. 

—The Southern Kansas Railroad Company has chosen 
8. O. Thatcher, President; M. D. Henry, Vice President; 
Frank Bunker, Secretary, and W. C. Ransom, Treasurer. 


—The Parsons & Santa Fe Railroad Company has 
been organized by the election of M. W. 3 
(editor of the Parsons Sun), President; Willard Davis, 
Vice President and Attorney; Joseph Kemp, Managing 
Director; Angell Mathewson, Treasurer, and George C. 
West, Secretary. 

—The Lansing & St. John Railroad Company of 
Michigan was organized at St. John on the 29th ult., by 
the election of the following directors and officers : R. M. 
Steel, John Hicks, Charles Kipp,8. 8. Walker, Geo. W. 
Emmons, J. J. Bush, A. N. Hart, O. G. Pennel, Charles 
Ferguson, O. W. Munger, R. Strickland, O. L. Spalding 
and P. K. Perrin, directors, R. M. Steel, President ; John 
Hicks, Vice-President: H. M. Perrin, Treasurer ; O. H. 
Munger, Secretary ; KR. M. Steel, P. K. Perrin and O. L. 
Spalding, Executive Committee. 

—At the annual meeting of the Grand River Valley 
Railroad Company, held in Jackson, Mich., lately, the 
following were chosen directors: Amos W. Root, Moses 
A. McNaughton, William H. Withington, of Jackson, 
Henry A. Sloane, Eaton Rapids, Mich.; Edward W. Bar- 
ber and Edward 8. Lacey, Charlotte, Mich.; Nathan Bar- 
low, Hastings, Mich. Amos W. Root was chosen Presi- 
dent; E. W. Barber, Secretary, and E. 8. Lacey, Treas 
urer. 

—The Directors of the Erie Railway Company whose 
terms expired were re-elected at the annual meeting on 
the 10th inst. Before the election, Messrs. Gould, Fisk 
and Lane resigned, but they were re-elected for the class 
whose term expires five years from the time of election. 

—Mr. Charles J. Sanderson, late agent of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, at Indianapolis, has been made As 
sistant Superintendent, with headquarters in Cincinnati 
and Mr. Coleman Wilson succeeds him at Indianapo!l 
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Sditorial Announcements. 





Addvress.—The Raitnoad Gazette will be printed for the present 
in New York; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
Al communications, therefore, whether editortal or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will treceive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at hts office in Chicago, No. 910 Michi- 
gan avenue, but letters should be addressed to New York. 

Correspondence.— We cordtally invite the co-operation of the Ratt. 
road Public in affording us the matertal for a thorough and worthy 
Railroad poper. Railroad news, aunual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
wul be gratefully recetved, We make it our busine ss to inform th 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 

Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc.; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 

Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning ratlroad manage- 

" ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING CoLuUMS. We give in our editorial 
columns our own opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 
freely tn our advertising columna, but tt te useless to ask us to recom- 
mena them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
listing patronage. 








REMOVAL. 


The total destruction of the Chicago office of the RarL- 
ROAD GAZETTE, including printing material, presses, etc., 
has made it necessary to manufacture the paper in New 
York, for the present. The entire editorial staff is re- 
moved, for the present, therefore, to the New York office, 
Room 7, No. 72 Broadway, where it will remain until 
the proprietor can renew his printing establishment in 
Chicago. Meanwhile the Chicago business office is es- 
tablished for the present at Nos. 63 and 65 South Canal 
street. 

The larger part of the edition of the RamLRoaD GazETTE 
for October 7 was burned with the office, not having been 
mailed, and we therefore reproduce the greater part of it, 
with some additional editorial and news matter. The 
publication will be continued regularly hereafter. 

At this time, when we have lost so heavily, and when 
our bank accounts in Chicago are temporarily unavail- 
able, those who are indebted to us, either for subscrip- 
tions or advertising, will see the propriety of making 
immediate payment. Their remittances and other busi- 
ness or editorial correspondence should be directed to 
the New York office. 

Our readers will, we are sure, excuse any short-com- 
ings for a few weeks, especially in the way of illustra- 
tions. There were destroyed, in our office, about fifty 
engravings which we had intended to present within the 
next two or three months. 

We have also lost many documents of value in our 
business, which the kindness of our friends may, to a 
certain extent, replace. Among these are files of the re- 
ports of railroad companies, which we have found of 
very great value. We shall be very grateful to the dif- 
ferent companies if they will send us one copy each of 
their reports, as far back as they have them to spare. 
We make the same request of manufacturers for photo- 
graphs, lithographs and engravings of bridges, loco- 
motives, cars, tools, machinery, station buildings, etc., 
many of which are of considerable value to us, and our 





entire stock of which, the accumu!ation of years, has 
been swept away. 

One of our greatest losses is that of our files. The 
copies in our office, and those in the private residences of 
our editors as well, with the exception of one or two, 
were burned. Those who have files, even if partially in- 
complete, of the first and second volumes (April 1, 1870, 
to March 81, 1871,) which they are willing to dispose of, 
will please communicate with us. 

Another serious loss is of maps, some of which are not 
easily attainable. 

Most of our Chicago subscribers, who were supplied by 
carriers, have been forced to change their address, and, 
moreover, we have lost our carrier’s list, 80 we will be 
compelled to await their notice before we can supply 
them. Such notice may be sent either to the proprietor, 
at Nos. 63 and 65 South Canal street, or to the New York 
office. 

To our subscribers who feel disposed to do us a kind- 
ness after our losses, we would say that they will serve us 
materially—and their friends, we hope, not slightly—by 
each inducing one or more of the latter to subscribe for 
the RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

We wish our patrons to understand that while our loss 
is severe it by no means’cripples us. The RarRoap 
GAZETTE was never so prosperous as it was the day before 
the fire. We mean not merely to maintain it but to 
improve it. While that purpose may be delayed for a 
few weeks, we are sure that it will be for a few weeks 
only, and that in a very short time our journal will be 
more complete and better in appearance than ever before. 
We shall need, to that end, the patronage of railroad 
men, railroad companies, and manufacturers of railroad 
supplies and machinery, it is true; but we shall get it— 
nay, we have it; and our experience has proven that they 
will sustain us in our etiorts to do them - service. 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 


While perhaps full justice has been done to the great 
advantages of modern improvements in rapid transpor- 
tation and communication, so far as regards the pro- 
duction of wealth and the saving of labor, the attention 
of the world has hardly been called to their efficacy in 
relieving distress. The last two great wars of modern 
times—the American civil war and the Franco-Prussian— 
should, however, have made us acquainted with this 
quality. Railroads and telegraphs, in facilitating the 
transportation of supplies to the wounded and of the 
wounded to hospitals and homes, have very greatly lim- 
ited the suffering and the fatality among the wounded 
and the sick in armies. 

But it is in the time of a great calamity like that which 
has just befallen Chicago that the power of relief given 
by railroads and telegraphs becomes unmistakable. 
While the fire was still raging which was to make 
a hundred thousand people houseless and homeless, de- 
prived of food and in large part of clothing, the tele- 
graph had whispered the story in every town and city be- 
tween the two oceans and beyond the ocean, and like one 
of God’s good angels—as it then most surely was—had 
touched the hearts of all who love their fellow men—of 
all mankind it seemed—and set hundreds of thousands at 
work, preparing food, collecting clothing, giving money, 
contriving hundreds of plans for relief. And when these 
charitable millions, standing at distances of a hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand miles and more, held out their 
hands with gifts, the railroad trains, serving then at least 
as divine messengers of mercy, bore the gifts to the needy 
and supplied their wants almost before they were felt; 
they have since taken destitute multitudes by the thou- 
sand and tens of thousands from destitution to plenty. 
What would have been the condition of the burned city 
but for these instrumentalities one cannot consider 
without a shudder. Death by exposure and famine must 
have been the lot of thousands, and the calamity which 
has become eminent in the world’s annals for the destruc- 
tion of property, might have been almost equally emi- 
nent for the destruction of life. 

The work which the railroad companies have done, 
in the relief of this calamity, without fee or reward, is as 
yet but partially known; besides the transportation of 
train-loads of supplies, they have carried from the city 
many thousands of men, women and children, and, in 
many cases, to the most distant parts of the country, that 
they might find friends or employment. 

Shall we commend them for charitableness, generosity 
and large sympathy? We will simply record their 
deeds and let these speak for them, only remarking that 
this great disaster has proven that in this age what we 
have been accustomed to call ‘‘ soulless corporations,” 
have been reached and touched by the true spirit of 
Christianity, and that the vast powers developed by 
modern science, which we have becn accustomed to re- 
gard only as engines for selfish aggrandizement and ma- 
terial wealth are just as available and just as powerful 





in the tenderest missions of charity and love. In this 
great calamity of the age, the railroads and the telegraphs 
have been the most helpful of ministering angels. 





A UNION DEPOT IN CHICAGO. 





It is not often that a city has an opportunity to correct 
what experience has proved to be defects in its construc- 
tion without enormous cost and waste ; but Chicago’s ca- 
lamity has given it that opportunity. So far as regards 
the railroads, we believe it to be a fortunate chance which 
should be improved. The only valuable passenger sta- 
tions in the city are destroyed. In the heart of the town, 
where a station would be a great convenience to the 
whole city, and save, we are sure, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year, there is open ground which can be 
bought without the incumbrance of costly buildings to be 
removed. The importance of the city and its probable 
requirements have been thoroughly demonstrated, so that 
there need be no great error in providing sufficient ca- 
pacity for present and prospective business. Further- 
more, the inconvenience and costliness of the old system 
of stations in different districts of the city, separated fre- 
quently by a navigable stream not always to be crossed 
without delay, and in any case necessitating transfers of 
passengers and baggage, which are always troublesom 
and somewhat costly, either to the passengers or to the 
railroad companies, have been fully proven. But it is 
not necessary to enumerate the advantages of a union de- 
pot; no one, we think, will question them. The practica- 
bility of such a project and the proper location are what 
it is necessary to discuss. 

We must confess that the geography of Chicago—of 
burned Chicago, at least—does not favor such a project. 
The only place in the city which all the railroads can 
reach without crossing a drawbridge or without consid- 
erable divergence from a direct course is on the West 
Side, near the confluence of the north and south branches 
of the river. Were Chicago to begin again with the 
prairie, there, it seems to us, would be the place for the 
great railroad terminus, near the centre of business, com- 
paratively a short distance from the outskirts of the city 
on the west, where the various roads might diverge and the 
approach to which for two miles or more might be made 
below the level of the streets in a great sunken way wide 
enough for all the tracks, which, for the companies com- 
bined, would be comparatively a work of trifling cost, 
and accessible equally from the North and South divi- 
sions by tunnels or bridges. It is not impossible that this 
is not now the most eligible location for such a depot, as, 
though the ground is covered with buildings, they are 
for the most part cheap structures, many of which can 
be removed without great cost. The approach is already 
the property of the Chicago & Northwestern Company, 
and the trains of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
and the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes enter the city by 
that route. 

However, such a location—and any location, for that 
matter—will be very strongly opposed by certain sections 
of the city, and probably by certain companies also. The 
thing to be insisted upon is a union depot, and, as far as 
possible, the limitation to the fewest number possible of 
the routes of entrance into the city for fast trains. It 
will be a disgrace, either to the companies or to the city, 
and perhaps to both, if this opportunity is neglected. 
Such neglect is almost sure to result in a material disad- 
vantage to all parties; for, however a location might be 
undesirable for one party, it would almost certainly be 
better than isolation; and there is no division of the city 
which would not be better with a union depot in another 
division than with the depots scattercd about in the 
three divisions. 

The Illinois Central and the Michigan Central compa- 
nies have proposed to purchase of the city the made 
ground bounded by Michigan avenue on the west, the 
lake shore on the east, Randolph street on the north, and 
Monroe street on the south, including a frontage of three 
blocks on Michigan avenue—about 1,200 feet—and ex- 
tending probably 400 feet or more eastward from the 
avenue, which depth can be extended almost indefinitely 
by filling in the lake east of the railroad track. The com- 
panies offer for this tract $800,000, which, it is con- 
tended, is not one-third of what itis worth. But there is 
a conflict as to the title of the property, and an act of the 
legislature has been passed authorizing its purchase at 
that price. Whether the State or the city has the dispo- 
sal of the tract is a vexed question. 

The great advantage of this locality is, first, the unob- 
structed approach—the track coming in along the water’s 
edge and for a mile in the lake, and therefore crossing no 
streets; and, second, its convenience to the business 
part of the city, or rather what was the business 
part of the city. Its disadvantage is its inaccessi- 
bility to railroads coming from the north and north- 
west, at present consisting of the system of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Company, which includes three distinct 
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lines in the. city. These can only reach the proposed 
site by a very long detour, or by crossing the river where 
it is most crowded with vessels, and running its pas- 
senger trains through some of the busiest streets. The 
other railroads could reach it more readily than they do 
their present depots; it would secure the Lake Shore, 
the Rock Island, the Fort Wayne, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Pan-handle, the Danville, and the projected lines 
which seek an entrance from the east, almost the best 
possible route, and they could enter the depot almost 
without slackening speed inside of the city limits. The 
benefit to the city, both in providing for quick lines to 
suburban towns, and especially in relieving miles of 
streets from dangerous passenger trains, would be im- 
mense ; and there will doubtless be a strong inclination 
to accept the proposition. The companies offer an in- 
ducement which is not likely to be estimated at its true 
value ; that is, they bind themselves to admit the trains of 
all other railroads on their tracks or right of way, and to the 
use of the union depot. There are now three companies 
which expect to construct new lines into Chicago from 
the East within two years. At least one other company 
is asking admission from the Southwest. If each of these 
is given a separate entrance into the city, the injury by so 
large a number of tracks through the streets will be very 
great, and as we have not yet reached the end of railroad 
building, we know not to what degree the complication 
may reach, if by some such measure a general entrance 
for all new lines be not provided. This, indeed, the city 
should seek for and insist upon, so far as it has power, in 
any arrangement to which it is a party. One street may 
be given up entirely to railroads, but to admit each one 
by @ separate route is to ensure such a conflict between 
railroad traffic and street traffic as will do much to neu- 
tralize the advantages of the commanding commercial 
position of the city. 

A third possible position fora union depot is in the 
South Division, along the bank of the South Branch, and 
extending from the main river to Madison or Monroe 
streets. This position would be almost equally ac- 
cessible to the three divisions, and therefore might 
be more generally acceptable than some other naturally 
as good or better. This location could be reached 
by all the eastern and southern roads by the 
Lake Shore route, but they would have to cross 
thence west to the river, either at Sixteenth street, where 
the track of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy now is, 
or further north, while the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
could go down the east side of the South Branch from its 
bridge at Sixteenth street and the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern enter it almost directly from a bridge. The ground 
is vacant there and it is comparatively cheap, and, more- 
over, it can be reached from the old tracks of all the 
roads with very little new construction. But it would 
necessitate a run of two miles at least through the streets 
of the town for those even which enter by the lake shore, 
and in some other respects would not be so convenient as 
might be wished. 

We are sorry to hear that the negotiations so far have 
been attended with bitter jealousies, a renewal of feuds 
between different sections of the city which had almost 
disappeared, and a want of harmony among the railroad 
companies. Itis much tobe feared that these may cause 
the loss of an opportunity which will ever afterwards be 
regretted. We hope soon to have occasion to announce 
that it has been improved. 





THE EFFECT OF THE CHICACO FIRE ON RAILROAD 
BUSINESS. 


When the great fire in Chicago was first announced, there 
was a very general impression that the business of the place 
for many months at least was cut off, and that everything 
depending upon that business would be seriously injured. 
Without traffic to and from Chicago, the railroads having 
termini there would lose largely of their business, and 
their receipts for the coming year be seriously reduced. It 
was this partly, no doubt, that caused a sudden fall in the 
prices of railroad stock, though other reasons may have 
legitimately had more to do with it. It is interesting, 
however, to estimate how far this disaster to a great rail- 
road city will prove disastrous to railroads which served it. 

The railroads will suffer if there is any falling off in the 
amount or price of transportation. Is there less to be car- 
ried now than before the fire? 

The chief business of the railroads extending westward, 
northward and southward from Chicago is the transporta- 
tion of grain and live stock into the city, and of lumber and 
merchandise out of it. The railroads extending’ eastward 
carry grain, live stock and provisions from the city, and 
merchandize and some coal to it. In what way will the 
carriage of these commodities be affected by the fire? 
There was, we learn, a destruction of 1,600,000 bushels of 
grain in the elevators—a little less than the receipts of the 
previous week. This is annihilated and cannot be replaced 
for year. There is just so much less grain for export from 





the West. But at this season the proportion of grain 
carried from Chicago by rail is very small, and the loss, 
such as it is, will fall chiefly on the lake vessels. The gross 
receipts for transporting it to the seaboard might have been 
$450,000, and the share of the railroads probably would 
have been not more than $50,000, so it can hardly be count- 
ed at all. 

There remains in the West just as much grain, provis- 
ions and live stock for export as ever before. Just as much 
will come forward as if there had been no fire. The chief 
question is, will it take new routes and leave the lines en- 
tering Chicago. 

There remain in Chicago eleven of its sixteen elevators, 
including all the largest ones, which at the time of the 
fire contained 5,000,000 bushels, and which have a capacity 
for nearly or quite thrice that amount. Now while it is 
quite true that the grain storage capacity of Chicago has 
been reduced below the demand, its handling capacity re- 


mains sufficient to transfer from cars to vessels nearly or | 


quite as fast as the latter offer themselves. Thus there 
need be no permanent decrease in receipts of grain during 
the season of navigation. After navigation is closed, the 
limited elevator capacity will make it impossible to store as 
usual through the winter. But the effect of this is likely 
to be an increase in through shipments by rail from Chi- 
cago to the East quite as much as a decrease of shipments 
to Chicago from the country. 

So far as regards live stock, the prospect is better. The 
facilities for transacting this business are almost undis- 
turbed. To-day Chicago can receive and ship as many cat- 
tle and hogs as ever before. Its great manufacture, so to 
speak, was of provisions, and its chief manufactories pack- 
ing houses. Scarcely one of these of any importance has 
been lost. The live stock and provision business can be 
transacted in Chicago nearly or quite as well now as before 
the fire. 

Another business which has long been greater in Chicago 
than elsewhere in the world and which furnished the rail- 
roads leading westward with a very large part of their out 
freight is the lumber trade. There were serious losses in 
lumber. It is reported that 50,000,000 feet were burned. 
Yet the chief yards with 240,000,000 feet remain, and the 
season is by no means closed. The lumber destroyed is a 
very large amount ; yet it could be carried from the city 
in about 70 train loads. This business, however, is likely 
to be still further decreased by the extraordinary demand 
for lumber in rebuilding Chicago, and by the loss of large 
quantities and the mills themselves in the lumber districts 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. But here again the loss in 
shipments from Chicago may be in part made up by un- 
usual shipments to Chicago, not only of lumber, which 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the new Chicago & 
Michigan Lake Shore, and some other lines can carry in 
large quantities should the demand justify it, but in build- 
ing material of all kinds, which the surrounding country 
will be called upon to supply in enormous quantities at the 
shortest possible notice. 

As for merchandise, which formed the chief remaining 
traffic of the railroads which diverge from Chicago, it is 
true that the stocks there are mostly destroyed, and that 
for some time not much can be shipped from that city. It 
is true also that the population of the city has largely de- 
creased, and that most of the remainder will find it neces- 
sary to be severely economical. The city demand will be 
much smaller because of the fire. But the city demand is 
but a drop in the bucket. The Northwest remains just as 
populous and very nearly as wealthy as before. The stocks 
which were in Chicago were there to supply people beyond 
it, and they must be replaced. The transportation of 
merchandise from the East westward is likely to be 
increased very nearly by the amount destroyed by the 
fire. The retailers of the Northwest may not im- 
mediately be able to supply themselves in Chicago 
and may purchase largely in St. Louis, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee and smaller wholesaling points for a time, and this 
may deprive some railroads of a part of their usual traffic 
for a short distance from Chicago. But these railroads re- 
ceive their chief income from transportation for the towns 
along their lines, and not from through traffic, and this lo- 
cal business, in most cases, no other lines can do; so from 
from whatever place supplies may come, they must carry 
them. The Chicago & Alton road will carry the merchan- 
dize to the towns on its lines, whether it is purchased in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee or Chicago, and so with most of the other 
railroads. There will be, we believe, scarcely any decrease 
in the bulk of the business of the railroads for the year by 
reason of the Chicago fire, while in some cases there is al- 
most certain to be anincrease. Their losses in Chicago are 
comparatively trifling, and leave their facilities for business 
almost unimpaired, and the large gratuitous business they 
have been doing to relieve the suffering will be in part made 
up by the enormous crowds who flock to see the ruins of the 
burned city. The traffic of railroads, we believe, will be 
none the less by reason of the fire. 

The construction of new lines, however, may be seriously 
affected. The completion of these depends for the most 
part on the sale of their securities, for which there has been 
heretofore a quite ready sale. The destruction of two hun- 
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dred millions of well invested capital in Chicago, however, 
has naturally had a great effect on the money market. The 
best field in the world, now, for the investment of capital 
isin Chicago, Buildings are to be erected, business houses 
and manufactures to be re-established which have been pay- 
ing extraordinary profits, and capitalists will be eager to 
share in these protits, either by investing directly or lend- 
ing at high rates to those who do. Suddenly this extraor- 
dinarily good market for capital has been opened, and it is 
not strange thatit should attract money from other schemes 
which promise only moderate and ordinary returns. How 
far this may affect railroad construction it as as yet impos- 
sible to say. Those companies, however, whose lines are 
not yet begun will find this an unfavorable time to find 
means to start them, and there may be a very considerable 
decrease in activity in this field, where, it must be remem- 
bered, the activity has been extraordinary and almost 
alarming during the past three years. 





ABOUT GETTING ON. 





As our readers know, we are not much given to preach- 
ing sermons. In order to give alittle advice to our younger 
readers, however, we propose delivering a little lecture to 
them, which the older ones may read or not, as they choose. 
Perhaps all who will read what we are writing have at some 
time or other had very sanguine hopes of advancing them- 
selves. Many, probably, have often thought very earnestly 
upon the subject, and sought the best information and ad- 
vice within their reach, and are now anxious to know what 
would be the best way to promotion. We assume that we 
are addressing an audience of railroad employes. We 
should regret very much if what we say should be inter- 
preted to mean that we counsel “getting on” at any cost. 
There are certain questions which every man must put to 
himself in some form or other, perhaps only once, but more 
probably oftener, in his life. One of these is, whether he 
is willing to be poor in or‘er to be honest? If he is not, 
he may rest assured he will not be honest long. We, of 
course, do not say that a man may not grow prosperous and 
wealthy and be honest withal. What we do say is, that if 
he is called upon to choose whether he will be poor and 
honest, or rich and dishonest, if he means to maintain his 
integrity he must always be ready to accept poverty. 

We are supposing now that those whom we address have 
asked this question, and answered it as we have suggested. 
If any are determined rather to be dishonest than poor we 
have nothing more to say to them, and they may as well 
stop reading right here. 

We are supposing that our audience is composed mostly 
of young men who are willing to work hard to advance 
themselves, and anxious to serve their employers, and there- 
fore make themselves useful in every possible way. Now, 
to do this, in the first place they must know their business 
thoroughly. It is the first duty of every man to learn his 
business, and then to do it. Now, it does not matter what 
the position is, whether it is a wiper of locomotives, a black- 
smith’s apprentice, a journeyman machinist, » fireman or 
locomotive runner, brakeman or conductor, master me- 
chanic or superintendent—whatever the place may be, 
every effort of which he is capable, and every opportunity 
and means which presents itself should be used to learn 
whatever he is ignorant of, and to acquire the skill which 
he is lacking. One great difference between men of intelli- 
gence and those who are not is, that the former have about 
them always a sort of a vigilant spirit of inquiry. Theyare 
ever questioning themselves, and thus know the limits of 
their knowledge as well as their ignorance. To learn any- 
thing thoroughly requires careful and continued observa- 
tion, patience and industry. Every person, young or old, 
should use his intelligence as he would a wedge; that is, 
whenever he sees a crevice containing knowledge, he should 
insert it, and then drive it in by repeated blows until the 
subject of investigation is split open and the inside revealed. 
If there is any matter about your business which you do not 
understand, don’t rest until youlearnallaboutit. You may 
be very sure that if you do not learn that of which you are 
ignorant, the thing will at some time come up to confuse 

ou, 
g In this connection we want to call attention to the value 
of books. There is a very prevalent idea afloat that all 
knowledge can be found in books, and another equally er- 
roneous, that no book knowledge is worth mich to ‘practi- 
cal” men. Now there are some tifings which can be 
learned by study and others which cannot. Some of the 
ablest scientists would make very poor locomotive runners, 
but it is nevertheless true that nearly all locomotive runners 
would be very much benefitted by some scientific know- 
ledge. Neither Harvard College nor the Sheffield Sci2ntific 
School could probably teach boy how to fit a square key, 
but only a little mathematics would teach him much with- 
out which he can never hope to rise very high in his calling. 

We have heard some men talk about science as though it 
were some mystery, requiring a kind of intellectual initia- 
tion to understand it. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. Science is only # finer kind of common sense, or 
perhaps better, common sense used in a finer way. Now 
| what we want to say, and especielly to mon em} loyed 
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in the mechanical partments of railroad operation, 
is, that you will improve your chances of promotion 
very much by studying some scientific books ‘as you 
have opportunity. If you are not well up in arithmetic, do 
not rest a day nor night until you learn all about it. 
Puzzling out hard questions will be much better occupation 
for idle hours than loafing. If you know arithmetic, take 
up algebra, mensuration and natural philosophy, and go as 
mach higher as you can, There are now a great many 
elementary books on nearly all scientific subjects which are 
easily understood, any one of which it would be well to 
keep stowed away in your tool-box to be used when there 
are spare moments. Every idea thus gained and treasured 
up is that much clear gain, and will be a help to you. 

If you want to study anything, a teacher is always a great 
help ; but don’t be afraid to try your own pluck in unrav- 
eling a subject, however snarled it may look. Be a little 
careful though about the books you read, otherwise you 
may waste your efforts without accomplishing as much as 
you ought. If you can get the advice of some one who 
knows considerably more than you do yourself with refer- 
ence to what books you should read, it will save you some 
time which otherwise might be wasted. If you are seeking 
information and can get no better advice, write to the Rar- 
noav Gazerre, and the best whic it has will be given you. 

Above all do not acquire habits of idleness and tastes 
for lounging in places where you would rather not be seen, 
and adopt as a good maxim to do your best and take the con- 
sequences ; always, however, be sure that you are doing 
your best. 

There is much more which we would like to say on this 
subject, but must defer it to another time. 


The Master Mechanics’ Association. 


Mr. J. H. Setchel, the Secretary of the Association, has 
addressed the foliowing letter to the publisher of the Ram- 
ROAD GAZETTE: 

CINCINNATI, October 2, 1871. 

A. N. Ketxoca: Dear Sir: At the Fourth Annual Session 
of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, I 
was directed to acknowledge the receipt of your generous 
offer of the columns of your paper as the medium for the 


- publication of all its notices, announcements, etc., and say 


to you that the Association unanimously accepts your prop- 
osition. A full report of the proceedings will be furnished 
you, I think, within the next two weeks. 

Please announce that the Secretary desires the correct 
postoffice address of each member of the Association sent 
to him to Cincinnati as early as possible. Those not hay- 
ing received a copy of last year’s report can procure them 
by applying by letter or in person, to me. 

J. H. Sercuen, Secretary. 


THE GENERAL TICKET AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The semi-annual meeting of the General Ticket Agents’ 
Association was held in Philadelphia in the last days of 
September, and was altogether successful both practically 
and socially. The action which will attract the most atten- 
tion is that promising support to the agents representing 
railroads entering St. Louis in their efforts to put their 
business on a regular and stable footing. The ticket busi- 
ness bas been as much demoralized in St. Louis of late as 
probably it ever was in any considerable city in recent 
years. Every possible plan seemsto have been devised to 
break rates, evade rules, and violate them outright. A con- 
siderable eastern business was done during the best season 
ot the year at rates less than one-half of the regular fare, 
which netted the railroad companies little or nothing more 
than regular emigrant rates, and reductions were made 
coramonly by the ‘‘scalpers” who sell tickets for a commis- 
£10n. 

The agreement of the St. Louis agents was that they 
would not permit any person selling their tickets in ‘‘ out- 
side” or commission offices in St. Louis to make any reduc- 
tion from the regular rates in any way, or to pay directly 
or indirectly any commission, rebate, or allowance which 
would diminish the cost of the ticket to the passenger; and 
provided that if any person should violate this agreement, 
all the parties to it should withdraw all their tickets from 
his hands. The resolution of the "General Ticket Agents’ 
Association not only approves this agreement, but strength- 
ens it by the promise* to withdraw all commissions from 
parties who may violate it. 

To the ordinary observer it must seem strange that 
railroad companies will submit and become parties to prac- 
tices which a vast majority of them condemn utterly, but 
it is in this as in many other competitive businesses, the 
policy of the worst and the most reckless and the most un- 
scrupulous determines to a great extent the policies of all. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred railroad companies may 
fully intend to make rates regular and pay a certain uni- 
form and moderate commission, and waste no money in so- 
liciting business ; but if the hundredth brings into the 
field an army of solicitors, cuts rates whenever it can sell 
a ticket thereby, and pays extravagant commissions to out- 
side agents, the other ninety-nine must meet it, or their 
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| business willsuffer. ‘This is the key to the great difficulty 
| of making any permanent arrangement among the compa- 
| nies such as more than nine-tenths of them would desire 

to make and keep, and which would save all companies 
| very large useless expenditures, relieve travelers from 
great annoyances and frequent deception, and enable the 
companies to maintain rates more regular and on the aver- 
age more moderate than is possible under the present sys- 
tem. 

This meeting of the Association made an excellent im- 
pression on all who were fortunate enough to be present. 
The character and bearing of its members were especially 
remarked by lookers-on, who found them capable and bus- 
iness-like in debates, dignified and gentlemanly in deport- 
ment, and in all their transactions, official and social, 
worthy of respect and admiration. 





AMONG THE SHOPS. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is generally known to be 
one of the best managed railroads in the West, if not the best. 
It is therefore but natural that there should be much of inter- 
est to railroad men about its principal shops, which are located 
in Aurora. The time from Chicago to Aurora on the Pacific 


express, which leaves at 10:45 a.m., is 1 hour and 42 minutes. 
The ride is just long enough to produce that delightful sense 


of thoughtful repose produced by a smooth road, a fast train 
and comfortable cars, and, we might add, that sense of secu- 
rity which any one may have who is acquainted with the man- 
agement of this line. For the benefit of those of our readers 
not familiar with the road, we will add that between Chicago 
and Aurora the country along the line is mostly rolling prairie 
well improved and cultivated, and exceedingly fertile and pro- 
ductive, so that there is about all the surroundings of the jour- 
ney a sort of well-to-do appearance which is soothing and pro- 
ductive of a fecling of content with ourselves and the rest of 
the world. In that frame of mind, at any rate, the writer 
reached Aurora, after a ride over the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy road. 

The plan of the shops at Aurora is somewhat like Topsy : ‘* it 
growed,” and apparently was not the result of any premedita- 
tion. The beginning here, like that on nearly all railroads, 
was small; and as the requirements of business demanded 
additions were made, so that now there is a cluster of buildings 
scattered about, as we have said, without any distinct arrange- 
ment or plan. ‘There is first one large locomotive round-house 
with 40 stalls, and a segment of another house with 15. The 
latter the company is about to extend so as to complete the 
circle, and thus add 25 more stalls. The machine shop is 
50x185 feet, and the blacksmith shop 220x50. These are the 
main buildings of the locomotive department. There are, be- 
sides these, a number of smaller buildings for various purposes 
scattered about, which we will describe hereafter. Those 
connected with the car department are independent of the ma- 
chinery department, and will be referred to hereafter. 

About 1,500 men are employed in the two departments. Mr. 
C. F. Jauriet is Superintendent of Machinery, and Mr. E. T. 
Prindle, Master Mechanic. A. M. Johnson is Mr. Jauriet’s 
Secretary ; J. 'T. Wiswell, Clerk, and A. Bauer, Draftsman. 
Steb. Williams is supervisor of locomotive runners, and H. R. 
Torrey, foreman of round-house ; James Howe, of the erect- 
ing shop ; 8. H. Edgerly, of the machine shop ; James Walker, 
of the blacksmith shop; E. W. White, of the pattern shop ; 
F. Carroll, of the boiler shop; John Welfare, of the copper 
shop ; Thomas Barrett, of the brass foundry, and H. C. Wash- 
burne is night foreman of the round-house. 

Nearly every builder in the country has some of his engines 
on this road, The last lot were made by the Manchester Lo- 
comotive Company, who have an order now for eight switch- 
ing engines. Mr. Jauriet has just completed one, and is now 
building two new engines and rebuilding one. He is using his 
patented water-leg on nearly all the locomotives on his road, 
and his reports show that those engines which have it con- 
sume very much less coal than those without. 

The locomotives which he is now building are for passenger 
service, and have 16x24-inch cylinders, 5-feet 8-inch driving- 
wheels, and weigh 64,000 pounds. The boilers are 48 inches in 
diameter, and have 159 2-inch iron tubes 11 feet long. The fire- 
boxes are 60 inches long, 37 wide, and 62 high, and with the 
exception of the crown-sheet are made of copper. They all 
have the water-leg, which, as most of our readers know, con- 
sists of a ‘‘ water-space,” which extends from the front end 
of the fire-box--immediately under the tubes—backward and 
upward over the fire. It is usually made of copper plates 
about 4 inches apart, stayed in the same way as the sides of 
the fire-box, and containing water between. The effect is to 
produce a combustion chamber over the top of it, and at the 
same time the unconsumed coal and smoke, on rising from the 
fire, strike the under side and are sensibly retarded, so as to 
afford time for combustion, Much difference of opinion exists 
with reference to its economy, but to discuss its merits prop- 
erly would require more time and space than is now at our 
disposal. We may, however, at some future time, take up the 
subject again. 

The distance from center to center of the driving wheels of 
these engines is 7 feet 3 inches, and from the center of the 
back driver to that of the truck is 18 feet 11j inches. The 
truck-wheels are spread 68 inches. The new engines have 
Robinson’s balanced valve, of which Mr. Jauriet has from 
twenty to twenty-five in use, and they all work very satisfac- 
torily. The steam-ports are 14x16 inches; exhaust, 23 wide. 
The eccentrics have 5j inches throw, and the valves 1 inch lap 
outside, and } inch inside, The size of these ports is con- 
siderably larger than is ordinarily used on 16x24-inch cylin- 
ders, and it is on account of their size and the consequent 
difficulty of reversing that the balanced valves are used. 








The frames are forged solid at the back end, and differ from | 
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the ordinary American pattern only in having*the front end 
made of flat bar, 13x54 inches, instead of being either square 
or nearly so, One-half the bed-plate is cast on each cylinder, 
and the two are united on the center line of the engine. The 
tank contains 1,800 gallons of water, and the tender frame is 
made of iron; the two side-bars are 7xjinch iron. Both the 
tender and engine trucks are made of iron, and have Mr. 
Jauriet’s patented lateral swing-motion. The stacks are also 
made of his special design, which is patented. Neither of 
these could be clearly described without an engraving. He has 
been for some time experimenting on a super-heater, of which 
we hope at some future time to give a description and en- 
graving. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in common with nearly 
all other roads, is often obliged to pay heavy damages for acci- 
dents for which the company’s employes are not in reality 
responsible ; the difficulty usually being that it is impossible 
to prove that the proper warning is given by ringing the bell. 
It was therefore thought desirable to have some provision by 
which the bells should always be rung when the locomotives 
are running. At first sight it might seem that such an ar- 
rangement could easily be devised, but it will be found that 
it is not as easy as it at first appears. The instructions which 
were given by the Superintendent were, to provide some 
means by which the bells of the locomotives would be rung all 
the way from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. To do this, 
Mr. Jauriet has designed a small engine with two cylinders, 
each 1x2 inches, connected to a crank-shaft which is geared 
to a counter-shaft, so that the latter shall make one revolu- 
tion to eight of the engine. A crank is attached to the coun- 
ter-shaft, which is connected bya rod to the ordinary bell- 
crank. The engine is attached to the boiler-head inside the 
cab, and is started as soon as or before the train, and is kept 
running until the locomotive reaches the end of its run, So 
far as the ringing of the bell is concerned, it certainly does that 
very effectively ; but we have some doubt whether it fulfills all 
the requisite conditions. In the first place, with it, the ringing 
of the bell is just as much dependent upon the fireman’s start- 
ing the engine as it is upon his pulling the ordinary bell-rope. 
He may forget the one as well as the other. An arrangement 
of this kind should be perfectly automatic; that is, it should 
commence to ring when or before the engine starts, and it ought 
to be impossible for the locomotive to move without the bell 
ringing. This is accomplished by attaching the bell-ringer to 
some reciprocating part of the machinery, but when that is done, 
the ringing is very slow on leaving or entering stations, just at 
the time when it is most needed and should be most violent. 
A perfect bell-ringer should commence ringing the moment 
the throttle valve is opened, and before the locomotive moves, 
and should continue to ring at a uniform speed—not only until 
steam is shut off—but until the train stops, and it should in 
no way be dependent upon the volition of the locomotive run- 
ner or fireman to be started. To keep the bell ringing all the 
time, whether the locomotive is moving or not, would ‘also 
seem to have the effect of crying wolf when there is no dan- 
ger. It would therefore seem better that the bell should not 
sound when the locomotive is standing still. Now, to fulfill 
all these conditions is no easy problem, but is one which 
is very inviting and promising to inventors, and we think 
would be very remunerative to the person who first success- 
fully solves it. 

The boilers of the engines we have described have high 
wagon tops and a dome over the fire-box. They are double- 
riveted all through with {-inch rivets, 2 inches from center to 
center in the same row, and the two rows 14 inches apart and 
spaced zig-zag. The sides where the barrel joins the fire-box 
are strengthened with 34-inch T iron riveted to the shell ver- 
tically, and joined together with braces over the top of the 
tubes. The top of the barrel is also strengthened with two 
pieces of T iron riveted to the inside of the shell, and extend- 
ing from the front tube-sheet—to which they are bolted—to 
the throat-sheet. The object of this is to give to the top of 
the shell the same longitudinal strength that the tubes give 
to the lower portion. This practice is new to us, and we are 
inclined to believe that heavy covering plates or ‘“ welts” for 
the longitudinal seams—if the latter were placed above 
the water-line—would accomplish the purpose for which 
the T iron is intended, and also strengthen the longitudinal 
seams. 

There are several engines on this road which have now been 
running several years, and which were built and designed by 
Mr. Jauriet, and which are somewhat novel. The engines 
themselves do not differ materially from the ordinary Ameri- 
can plan. Instead of a tender, however, entirely separate 
from the engine, the frame of the former is attached to each 
of the engine frames, at the back end, by knuckle joints. 
This permits of a vertical motion, but none laterally. Under 
the tank, which ison the top of this frame, is an ordinary 
truck, with the exception that it has Mr. Jauret’s pat- 
ented swing beam.. The distance from the center of the 
front truck to that of the one uuder the tank is 25 feet. The 
drivers, of course, are between. With this length of wheel- 
base, it would be difficult or impossible to pass around 
short curves, were it not that each truck has a very free lat- 
eral motion; and were it not for the joint in the frame the 
two trucks would be liable to carry almost the entire weight 
of the engine if the drivers should meet with a depression in 
the track. The knuckle joints allow the engine and tender 
to rise and fall independently of each other, while at the same 
time they give all the requisite lateral stiffness. These engines 
have the advantage of being able to run equally well either 
way, as they have a truck at each end. 

One of them has a truck which is also quite a novelty. The 
axles, instead of running from one wheel to the other on the 
opposite side, have no connection, but have ‘journal bearings 
on each side of the wheels. A double truck-frame furnishes 
the means of providing two bearings for each wheel. It will 
thus be seen that the wheels can revolve entirely independent 














of each other, and, practically, their operation is the same as 
if they were loose on the axles. The truck has been running 
for several years, and has worked satisfactorily. 

Of the shops at Aurora there is not very much to be said. 
That they are inadequate for the work of the road is very 
obvious, and that with the facilities they supply it is possible | 
not only to keep up the repairs of 181 engines, but at the same 
time do considerable new work, is a matter of surprise. 

We have never seen a machine-shop more crowded with ma- 
chinery, and there is hardly room enough for men to work. 
The company, we believe, have all their plans completed to 
make extensive additions to the shops, and have already com- 
menced work on a large foundry, which we will describe here- 
after. That greater facilities for doing the work are required, 
is very obvious. The tool-room, for example, is entirely insuf- 
ficient for the requirements of the shops, and capable of stor- 
ing only a very small proportion of the tools. Where so many 
men are employed, hardly any outlay will be so productive of 
economy as that which would be necessary to build and equip a 
good store-room for tools. Without such a place they will be 
lost and mislaid, and, if not intrusted to the care of a compe- 
tent man, are sure to be kept in bad condition, and thus be 
productive of loss of time and inferior workmanship. The 
machinery in the shops was made by Bement, Sellers and the 
Putnam Machine Company, and is, most of it, of the best kind. 
We noticed, especially, two machines—one an 18-inch slotting 
machine, and the other a No, 4 radial drill, both made by Be- 
ment & Dougherty. These are remarkable only for their size, 
which is much larger than is ordinarily employed on similar 
work. We were told, however, that they were none too large 
for the work which it was necessary to do on them. The radial 
drill especially was found to be one of the most economical ma- 
chines, as it could be used for any kind of drilling, and did bet- 
ter work than could be done ona smaller machine. It is some- 
what surprising that this kind of tool has not come into more 
general use for railroad work, as it can be ;adapted to any kind 
of drilling, and will often save much labor with a ratchet. 

Notwithstanding the limited quarters, it is obvious, how- 
ever, that the work done at the Aurora shops is of the best 
character. The engines built there have acquired a reputation 
all through the West, and their proportions are the best which 
we know of for the service in which they are employed. One 
of the great secrets of their success lies in their large boiler ca- 
pacity, a feature often lost sight of or not properly appreci- 
ated, and which is especially important when an inferior qual- 
ity of coal is used. 

Every experiment which promises well is tested, and from 
an inspection of the shops it is evident that every department 
is up to the times. The drawing-room, which is one of the 
surest indications of the progressiveness and management of 
an establishment of this kind, will bear inspection, and it is 
evident that all the machinery built in the Aurora shops is 
carefully planned first. A good draftsman is one of the most 
important equipments of any shop, where new work is done, 
and, if competent, is worth much more than such men are 
usually paid. 

In the office we noticed a very good model of valve gear. It 
is constructed entirely of metal, and made adjustable all 
through. Such an instrument is very useful in detecting any 





defect in valve gear—which is the most delicate part of a loco- 
motive—and it will reveal the operation of link-motion more 
clearly than either a drawing or the locomotive itself. 

The arrangements for drying sand, the oil house, the coal | 
dumps, and the water elevator for supplying locomotives, are 
all novel, and differ materially from those used elsewhere. 

The sand is dried in a large sheet-iron pan 10x12 feet, which 
has a double bottom stayed in the same way as the sides of a 
locomotive fire-box. The space between the two sheets which 
form the bottom is filled with steam. The pan is filled with 
sand about six or eight inches deep, and when thoroughly 
dry it is shoveled into a small car, which runs on an inclined 
plane over a sieve. The car is emptied on the sieve by a door 
in the bottom, which is dropped automatically as soon as the 
car reaches the top of the inclined plane. From the sieve the 
sand runs into bins from which it is distributed to the engines 
as required. 

The oil house is very well arranged, but it would be difficult 
to give a clear idea of it without an engraving. The oil is first 
delivered from the cars into measuring tanks, from which it is 
run into tanks underground, trom which it is pumped into 
large cans and properly mixed, and then drawn for use. Tal- 
low mixed with other lubricators is used for cylinders, lard oil 





for lanterns and car lamps, kerosene for head lights, and crude | 
West Virginia coal oil for cars and general lubrication. 

The arrangement for supplying coal to locomotives is 
Kerr’s patent coal dumps. This consists of a series of bins | 
with inclined bottoms, arranged on each side of a track, and | 
elevated high enough so that they will deliver their coal into a 
tender run under them on the outside. The coal cars are run 
up an inclined plane on the track between the bins, and the | 
coal shoveled from the cars into the bins. The latter hold | 

| 


| 
| 
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from a half-ton to four tons, and on receiving a supply each 
engineer delivers to the fuel agent tickets representing the 
coal received, which is then charged to his engine. 
Stevens’ water elevator is used for pumping water from the | 
river to supply the shops and engines. It consists of two cyl- | 
indrical tanks or tubs lined with wood, 36 inches in diameter | 
by 36 inches long. One of these is filled with steam, and a | 
stream of water is then injected which condenses the steam, | 
and, on account of the vacuum thus formed, the water from | 
the river fills the tank. While this is filling with water the 
other one is supplied with steam. As soon as the first one is 
full, steam is admitted on top, and the water is thus forced | 
into a tank overhead, and at the same time a stream of water 
is introduced into the second one, the steam condensed, and 
the same operation repeated that has taken place in the first. | 
This continues, the two tanks being alternately filled with | 
water and steam. There is, of course, an arrangement of | 
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valves and floats, which we will not describe, which acts au- | Qhi : 
tomatically and admits steam and water alternately into the Shicago Railroad ‘Mews. 
one and then the other. The machine works’ tolerably well, 2s 
but is still susceptible of considerable improvement. | RAILROAD LOSSES IN CHICAGO. 

Our description of the car department we must delay until 6 ay 
next week. 





| Few cities in America have so many general offices of 
ete dade , | railroad companies as Chicago. Few, indeed, have so 
Classification of Illinois Railroads. | many terminal stations; yet, notwithstanding this, the 

During the first week of this month the Illinois Rail- | losses of the companies in Chicago were comparatively 
road Commissioners held a meeting in Springfield, at small. All the general offices in the city are destroyed, 


, « : we believe, and with them nearly all the ticket and 
which they examined the reports of the various railroad freight offices. But in these the material of value usually 


companies and classified them as follows, according to | consists chiefly of books and records, and in many cases 
the law passed last spring. The reports of the Chicago | in Chicago the records were saved when the offices were 
& Northwestern and some other companies were not | burned. As for stations, while it is true that Chicago 


, 1 we t ble the C ; | had two passenger stations of remarkable excellence, and 
sufficiently mer a a at the time to enable the Commis- | some good freight houses, it is also true that the station 
sioners to classify them : 

| 





facilities fur nearly all the roads were entirely insufficient, 
| and in many cases exceedingly shabby. The best passen 
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| 














#60 ae o © - . . 
as. jes 5 5 ger stations, without exception, were burned, while the 
Es an ie i “= | poorest remain. Indeed, the three passenger stations 
: 9°". lige a ¢ | burned were masonry structures, and all those which re 
NAME OF ROAD. | 8 of £ HF main are of wood. The only really great loss, however, 
ee | ees s ;| 8, | is that of the magnificent Union Depot of the Lake Shore 
Srv lade E 2) us) & Michigan Southern and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
tl A & |5|5 | Pacific roads, which was the only one in the city ade- 
Chicago & Alton........ . .| $5,140,982 43/511 | g10,060 53] A Ne. quate to the business done in it. The Central epot, 
Illinois Central.............. 6,681,619 71/705 9,467 00] Bize. | used in common by the Illinois Central, the Michigan 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy.| 7,209,904 33/767 9,400 13) Bi8e. 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw...| 2,837,028 07/388 7,811 92) Cl4c, 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre 

Haute & Indianapolis. .... 1,041,194 88/158.4 | 6.573 20) Cl 4c. 


Central and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
owned by the two first named, was certainly a good 
building and a large one, but it had become entirely in 
Belleville & South. Illinois..| 416,202 45) 70.8 | 5,879 00) C sufficient for the business of these roads, and it was their 
| hpappciae denne 1,259,761 63) 185 6,804 11| Cl4c, | intention to convert it into a freight house after building 
Western Union..... .... 819,944 32) 214 3,798 80| D/5igc, | & New passenger depot four times as large as it. The 
2,953 30| D|5¢c. | fire will probavl only hasten a step which had already 
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Illinois & St. Louis......... 44,380 72| 15 

















St. Louis & Southeastern...| 133,285 57) 74 1,801 15| D/54ge. | heen determined upon 
bal & icnikaend 5, 47 ‘829 00) D Ale ea _ : ‘ 
ee ee eland & St. 88035 = 284.87 AT oo| . ee Besides the offices and stations, the chief losses of the 
OPE ee ne companies were of cars and freight in depots. Altogether 
Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville! 329,784 85) 83 3,973 30) D/53$c. | these will not prove serious to any single company, and 


! in comparison to the capital of the companies the total 


: . is almost trifling. 
Railroad Earnings. We give below an approximately correct account of 
We copy from the Commercial and Finaneial Chronicle og ees & Alton’ , far fi 
the following tables of railroad earnings for the month of he Chicago ¢ SOD FU See BES Very ter Eee 


the point where the fire commenced, and were sur- 
September and for the past three quarters of the year : rounded by wooden buildings. They were reached by 
RAILROAD EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER. 


the fire, therefore, before the alarm became general, and 
a large number of cars were burned before any ellectual 
effort could be made to save them. More than one hun- 


} 
| 
i 





é @ 
1871. 1870. a 3 dred freight cars were thus destroyed. The compar 
S 3 had a considerable stock of passenger cars on the track 
” a = within reach of the fire, and it was only after these had 
Chicago & Alton.............. $505,904) $497,519] gs,985......., | been moved eight times that they were safe, Among 
Central Pacific..............+: 1,038,800) 787,183 946,617) Ricwtasce them were several new and superb coaches, lately turned 


Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Indian- 

GR is ccc cotoeesessécec’ 374,671! 317,887 
Illinois Central éhe 885,845! 901,235 
Kansas Pacific 364,328 323,404 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern.) 1,360,594) 1,275,588 


out at the Bloomington shops to be used on this com 
any’s new “ Louisiana route,” between Chicago and 
<ansas City, which is to be opened ina few days. The 
loss of these would have delayed the opening of this 





Marietta & Cincinnati......... 166,191 132,998 ~ wes » han » ai " . 7 
ities met. teal......... 815,345] 808,319 route, and there fore been more disastrous than would ap 
Ohio & Mississippi.. ......... 325,379) 318,957 pear at first sight. 

Pacific of Missouri............ 364,128) 357,049) 26,479) Besides this loss of cars, the general offices were de- 
St. Louis & Iron Monntain....| 141,165) 124,125] 17,040) stroyed. The total loss, it is believed, will not be more 





Toledo, Wavash & Western... 558,816 508,042) 50,774). . 
eee Sere | 736,180) 728,525 7,655) . 





than $120,000, which is fully covered, we understand, by 
-—- | —— ——-|___ — | insurance in sound English companies. 

- | $7,685,346) $7,061,431)§569,305, $15,390 | "The interruption to traffic was only temporary; indeed, 
5 _— there was an immense increase of passenger traffic, and 
, ~| though a very large part of that out of Chicago was 

charity, it was partly made up by the carriage of multi 
EARNINGS FROM JANUARY | TO OCTOBER 1. | tudes from the country to the city, whose ruins are now 
: ; | one of the wonders of the world, and seem more attract 





SORE a 
Net increase, 1871.. 




















¢ % ive to sight-seers than anything it ever held in its pros 
1871. 1870, 8 5 perity. Now, though there is some decrease in shipments 
& & of merchandise southward, grain is coming in freely, and 
eee aa, Se ES ee eR ye __—__ | business is really heavy. Before the season closes we 
Chicago & Alton............ $3,953,514 $3.528,330) $425,184)... 22... imagine the company will feel the want of the cars which 
+ me et ee H TTT Ts iz -| 6,953,352 5,#05,464) 1,147,888)........ were burned. 
Cleveland, Col., Cin, & In- Tho he 3 j : J t 
dianapolis...”............ 2,703,292) 2,345,241 _ The company suffered no loss in ry though that 
Illinois Central............. 6,269.901| 6,271,269 is hardly a matter for ——— they being exceed- 
Marietta & Otncinneti.. Baa? ys ame ingly shabby structures. If the fire shall give an oppor 
Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 4,731,624) 5,191,975 i rocure rround needed in the proper place 
Onio & Mississippi......... 2269511 2/266,423 tunity to procure the grou Rar yop wh red cee seek 
Pacific of Missouri.......... 2.606.419, 2,565,000 it will have been actua ly a benefit to this company. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain..| 1,145,937) 977,760 The Chicago, Burlington ¢ Quincy suflers ay na A 
Toledo, Wabash & Western,| 4,089,043) 3,152,058) 936,985, any loss worth mentioning. ‘he fine passenger depot 
Union Pacific............... 5,435,815 5,833,549 eteeeeees | Sates | which it shared with the Illinois Central and the Michi 
Me idin ndndiwniina 41,396,227 $38,917,008) $3,338,672 $859,453 | gan Central was owned exclusively by the two latter. 
Net increase, 1871...........)...2ss000¢ lekee sveses | — Its large freight house is south of the burned district and 
| 





— - -—- -—— . | now gives it facilities for come its —— and quarters 
i j ase 2 . | for some of its officers. Its general offices were in a 
— es ae a e ier _ 40 hare neg se | building owned, we believe, by the Michigan Central, 
average, while the roads reported have increased very | It succeeded in removing nearly all of its valuable records 
little in mileage during the year. | and books in its cars, and not one of its cars was lost. 
The Chicago, Danville & Vincennes enters pew over 
: ee another line, has no stations in the city and had scarcely 
nae poy ey ag Rg vatrm | iniet Oe Ge anything to lose eunys its handsome general offices, 
ee ‘ st ‘ver, | which were burned. 
pal York & rlem and New York & New Haven wa The Chicago & Northwestern lost one not very large 
companies, was formally opened on October ¥ ii © | elevator, the brick Wells Street Depot, which was a little 
= Testrancend to Hadees ne epee ih pagers: > | too good to tear down, but pet mane oe epenge i ad n 
dle of Fourth avenue for about one-half the distance to | Passenger cont its — vr rds + 4. awd ed 
Madi . Its length is 900 feet, and its width 275 | ®#Ving most of the valuable records in its vaults; al 
fi Tae cost of the b ai : ] $4 000,000 | one hundred of its freight cars were burned; one freight 
mai ee house on the North side, near State street was destroyed, 


—William Beeler has been found guilty, in the Court of | and the total loss may amount to $350,000. Shortly after 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., of burning the railroad bridge on | the fire it was believed that this loss was more than cov- 
the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway, over the Wildcat | ered by insurance in an English company, but the oflicers 
River, east of Lafayette. He has been sentenced to pay a | in New York believe that the insurance will not cover 
fine of $20,000 and serve a term of ten years in the State | the loss, and that the company may be a loser to the ex- 
Prison. He has the privilege, under the State law, of work- | tent of $250,000—about equal to one week’s receipts. 
ing out his fine at the rate of 75 cents perday. ‘This would This company is fortunate in having both a passenger 
occupy him a trifle more than 85 years. | and a freight depot remaining, while all its chief shops 


i i i]. | were untouched. Within a day or two after the fire its 

sng tpliteee themes tte do teen phategeer pont general offices were established on North t nion street, a 
30, 1871, were $23,059 61; expenses of operating the road, few doors south of Hubbard. The interruption to traf- 
$14,203 92; net earnings, $8,847 77. There was shipped fic was not serious, and the month of October promises 
during that time 40,326 bushels of grain, 5,213,435 feet of | to make a good showing of oem. ne 
lumber, 854,000 pounds of live stock, 50,658 pounds of | The Chicago, Rock Island ¢ acific os og Ace ery 
, 121,629 pounds of berries, 79,475 dozen eggs, passenger station on Van Buren street, at the head of La 
$000,957 Ibs. miscellaneous, 1,000,100 shingles, 40,000 | Salle, one of the finest structures of the kind in America 
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| and with it its general offices. It Jost also a number o 








its beautiful 


bushels oysters. 
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passenger cars—six or eight, we believe—and its ticket 
office on Clark street. The large freight houses, just be- 
low the passenger depot, were not injured, however, and 
it is able to resume traffic with comparatively little in- 
convenience. 

The Illinois Central lost its large Bera depot, 
which it owned in common with the Michigan Central; 
its general offices, which were situated in this depot; a 
freight house; the smaller of its two elevators (leased), 
and its general land office. The aggregate is estimated 
at about $800,000, which is fully covered by insurance in 
a sound British company. Its business has -been but lit- 
tle interrupted and little decreased by the fire, and the 
enormous elevator remaining to it gives it sufficient facili- 
ties for handling the great amount of grain brought in by 
its trains. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern shared with the 
Rock Island the loss of the noble Van Buren Street De- 
pot. Its general offices, however, were removed some 
time ago to Cleveland. Its loss in passenger cars as 
extremely heavy, about twenty, we are told, having been 
burned. This is the greater loss, as a large part of its pas- 
senger stock was of the most elegant description. Its 
freight house remains, and it has little inconvenience in 
continuing business. 

The Michigan Central shared the loss of the Central 
Depot with the Iilinois Central, and it also lost its freight 
house containing a considerable amount of freight, and 
the building in which were its general offices and those 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. But it secured 
every desk and book an any and car, which, consider- 
ing the number of them, their position, almost encircled 
by fire, and the confusion reigning, is a great thing to say. 
A very large part of the credit for this is due to the Gene- 
ral Freight Agent, Mr, Thomas Hoops, who was on the 
ground early, worked with almost superhuman energy, 
imparted order and system into the efforts of the employes, 
and, in short, showed extraordinary gifts of command. 
When finally the company’s property was saved, he was 
quite prostrated by his exertions, 

The Michigan Central is deprived of all station accom- 
modations by this fire, except the little passenger station 
at Twenty-second street. The Central Depot, however, 
can be made fit to occupy in a short time and without 
much expense. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago lost one stock 
car and one box car and its down-town offices—losses 
hardly worth mentioning at such a time. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis lost its down- 
town office, at No. 95 Randolph; and, we believe, noth- 
ing else, its stations being untouched. 

The Pullman Palace Car Company lost its fine general 
office and a considerable stock of bedding and supplies, 
but the loss cannot be heavy, even it not covered by in- 
surance. 

The Chicago & Iowa, the Chicago & Southwestern, the 
Decatur & State Line and some other companies had 
general offices which were burned, but these were head- 
quarters of the companies only, and not of their operating 
officers, and the losses are more likely to be of books, 
maps, engineers’ plans, etc., than of anything more 
tangible. 


Changos in Chicago Offices. 

The offices of the Chicago & Southwestern and of the 
Decatur & State Line Railway companies and of the 
solicitors of the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chio 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific companies have been estab- 
lished at No. 308 Wabash avenue. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company has established its general offices at 
the corner of Eighteenth street and Prairie avenue. The 
Merchants’ Despatch is at No. 218 West Randolph street, 
the Blue Line at No, 769 Wabash avenue. Adams Ex- 
press is at No, 55 West Washington street. 


Wolls, Fronch & Co. 


This company’s extensive bridge works are uninjured 
and in full operation. The office is established at No. 
529 Wabash avenue. 


Tho Amorican Bridge Company. 

This company has opened offices at No. 579 Wabash 
avenue, corner of Twelfth street, and at their works, 
corner of Egan and Stewart avenues. As these works 
which are among the largest in America, were unaffected 
by the fire, they will be able to continue construction 
with scarcely any interruption. 

Froights. 


Lake freights do not seem to have been materially af- 

tected by the fire. It was reasonable to suppose that a 
considerable diversion from the grain trade would be 
made by the sudden increase in the demand for vessels 
for the lumber trade; but grain freights to Buffalo are 
lower rather than higher. They remain high, however, 
ranging about 14 cents for wheat and 13 cents for corn 
to Buftalo. ; 
The railroads are bringing in grain with great rapidity, 
and find employment for all their rolling stock. There 
was only a temporary interruption of business by the fire. 
A vast amount of business has been done gratuitously, it 
is true, but at such atime the companies, like individuals, 
will feel it a privilege to be of service, even if they get 
nothing—not even gratitude—for it. 

The Chicago local freight office of the Illinois Central 
Railroad is at the Weldon Shops, Indiana avenue and 
Fourteenth street, where charges will be paid and con- 
tracts given. Freight in quantities less than car loads 
is received and delivered at the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy freight house; car loads at the site of the old 
depot, 

The office of the Erie & North Shore Line is estab- 
lished at No. 769 Wabash avenue, adjoining the crossing 
of the Burlington road, It delivers freight at the depot 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, on the corner 
of Sixteenth street, and at the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy depot, nearly opposite. 


Michigan Central. 


This company has established a ticket office at the cor- 
ner of Canal and Madison streets. nger trains leave 
from the Twenty-second street station. 
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American Merchants’ Union Express. 

The office of this express has been established at No. 
115 Twenty-second sireet, which is just now the centre 
of business oh the south side. This is for Eastern busi- 
ness and is the principal office. It has also an office on 
Canal, near the Burlington crossing, for Western business 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road and connec- 
tions, one for the Northwestern and lines leaving the Kinzie 
Street Depot, at the corner of Canal and Kinzie, and one 
at the corner of Green and West Randolph. 

Grand Trunk. 

The company’s Chicago office has been established, 
since the fire, at the northwest corner of Canal and Madi- 
son streets. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

A statement was published that this road refused to 
carry free needy fugitives from the fire. It is true that it 
refused to carry an army of able-bodied men who at- 
tempted to steal a ride to Pittsburgh, but on that very 
train it carrjed gratuitously and cheerfully 700 women 
and children. 

This company’s large freight house on Madison street, 
by the river, escaped the conflagration, and it is now pre- 
See to carry freight. It has established an office in the 

riggs House (late the La Clede), opposite the depot, at 
No. 9 Madison street. Its ticket office is at No. 43 West 
Madison, under the new Sherman House. 

Goodrich’s Steamers. 

These steamers run on all their routes as heretofore; 
daily for Milwaukee and West Shore ports, daily for 
Grand Haven and Muskegon, daily for St. Joseph and 
Benton Harbor, and semi-weekly to Green Bay, Meno- 
minee, etc. 


Chicago & Alton. 

This company’s passenger station was not burned, and 
trains run without interruption as heretofore. The com- 
pany lost more than 100 freight cars by the fire, but was 
very fortunate in saving all its passenger cars, among 
them a new stock as good as any ever made, with which 
the new Louisiana Route, between Chicago and Kansas 
City, is to be stocked. These cars were moved eight times 
before they were finally safe. 

This rr | will receive freight for shipment in Chi- 
cago at the old place, corner of Van Buren and Charles 
streets. Freight arriving will be delivered, for the pres- 
ent, at Hough’s packing house, on the south side ot the 
Halsted street bridge. Notwithstanding its scrious loss 
of more than 100 freight cars, it is ready to receive and 
deliver all freight promptly. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southorn. 

This company has established a passenger station at 
Polk street, only two blocks south of the burned depot, 
and trains run so far north in the city, bringing passen- 
gers directly into the burned district, It has established 
a ticket office on the west side at the corner of Canal and 
Madison streets. The passenger station at Twenty- 
second street remains as before the fire. 

The freight-house of this company fortunately was 
south of the line of fire, so its facilities for receiving 
and delivery remain intact, Its general freight office has 
been removed to this freight depot at the corner of Polk 
and Griswold streets, and branch offices of the Red Line 
and the South Shore Line have been established in this 
company’s new ticket office on the west side, corner of 
Madison and Canal streets. 


Burned Railroad Supply Stores. 

The dealers in railroad supplies burned out in Chicago, 
were Champlin & Rogers, No. 135 Madison; Clarke, Ab- 
bott & Co., No. 52 Madison; Crerar, Adams & Co., Nos. 
13 and 15 Fifth avenue; Hallock & Wheeler, No. 148 
Lake; Marsh & Goodridge, No. 256 South Water; 
Charles 8. Munn, No. 203 South Water; Sidney Parker, 
No. 166 Washington; C. L. Rice &Co., No. 108 Madison. 
Burned Railroad Offices. 

The railroad offices burned in Chicago ineluded the 
whole or part of those of the Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago & 
Alton ; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Dan 
ville & Vincennes ; Chicago & Northwestern ; Chicago 
& Southwestern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Deca- 
tur & State Line; Erie ; Grank Trunk; Hannibal & St. 
Joseph ; Illinois Central ; Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Union & Cen- 
tral Pacific (offices together); Wisconsin Central ; Pull- 
man Palace Car Company; Street’s Palace Stock Car 
Company. 

Poor’s Manual of Railroads. 

We are requested by Messrs. H. V. & H. W. Poor, No. 
57 Broadway, New York, publishers of the very valu- 
able, and to very many railroad men _ indispensable, 
“Manual of Railroads of the United States,” that they 
will cheerfully supply each of their subscribers who have 
lost their copies by the Chicago fire with a new ccpy to 
supply the place of that lost. This is certainly a very 
generous offer on the part of the Messrs. Poor, the more 
so as the work is so nearly indispensable and its place 
cannot be supplied by anything else. 

Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific. 

This company’s terminal station in Chicago is now at 
the corner of Polk and Sherman streets, just on the bor- 
der of the burned district. Trains also stop at Twenty- 
second street, leaving at 10 a. m., 4:30 p. m. and 10 p. m., 
and arriving at 7 a. m., 9:45 a. m. and 4:10 p. m. 

The general offices are now at the corner of Clark and 
Twelfth streets. 

Mr. Allen Manvel, Purchasing Agent, requests parties 
having claims against the company for supplies fur- 
nished in September to send detailed bills to him at once 
at the corner of Clark and Twelfth streets. 

Milinois Central. 

The general offices of this company have been estab- 
lished at No. 510 Michigan avenue, Chicago, and the 
Treasurer announces that all bills against the company 
will be paid on application to that office. 

Passenger trains leave and arrive within the walls of 
the old station as before the fire. 
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Trains leave Twenty-second street ten minutes later, 
and “ue only can tickets be purchased and baggage 
checked, 


The following is the report of receipts for September : 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 

Acres construction land sold................. 4,072 08 for $40,898 55 
Acres interest fund lands sold 80 00 for 938 00 
Acres free lands sold. $35 27 for 7,470 59 


Total sales during the month of September, ae 
Sa ee Se re eerrres 4,4€7 85 for ari! a 


ei a ane fol 4,487 35 ‘or 850.059 29 
;-——_—_——_—) 
Cash collected in September, 1871............ $187,864 45 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS—TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 





In Mlinois.; In Iowa. Total. 
107 miles. 402 miles. |1,109 miles. 











RIES $489,575 00,$102,915 001§592,490 00 
Passengers ..-| 146,511 57 45,469 Bt} 191,980 87 
ee eR ioe hte bea 6.375 00| 3.059 33| 9.434 33 
Other sources 89,000 00| 2.940 67} 91,940 67 
Total, September, 1871. .......... $731,461 57'$154,384 80|8885,845 27 


Total actual earnings, September,| 


$752,698 73/$148,596 56| $901,235 29 
This shows a decrease of $21,237.16, less than 4 of 1 
per cent., on the Illinois lines, an increase of $5,847.74, 
or nearly 4 per cent., on the Iowa lines, and a decrease 
of $15,389.42, about 1-6 of 1 per cent. in the total 
receipts. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Conductors’ Insurance 
Company. 


The Railroad Conductors’ Insurance Company of the 
United States commenced its fourth annual session 
Wednesday, October 4, at Hooley’s Opera House, Chi- 
cago. The following delegates were present : 

Atlantic & Great Western—J. W. Babcock, J. W. Bartlett, 8. 
H. Dennison, H. T. Medbury. 

Atlanta & West Point—S. H. Ransom. 

Alleghany Valley—B. F. King. 

Alabama & Chattanooga—J. W. Oliver. 

Albany & Susquehanna—J. H. Brown. 

Atlantic & Pacific—A. H. Wilson. 

Baltimore & Ohio—W. J. Forsythe, C. M. Hedges, R. A. 
Finch, 8. A. Sprague, H. J. Walling, John Adair, J. P. Duken- 
hart, 8. E. Gill, L. R. Simpson, D. F. Patrick. 

Boston, Lowell & Nashua—J. C. Blood. 

Boston & Maine—John L. Royer. 

Boston & Providence—T. W. Leucas, C. A. Mathews. 

Boston & Albany—Charles A. Haines, F. A. Reynolds. 

Burlington & Missouri River—H. L. Miller. 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania—John Sheridan. 

Central Pacific—William Hawkins. 

New Jersey Central—George L. Bryant. 

Union Pacific—P. D. Velsey. 

Chicago & Nerthwestern—3. P. Perkins, George H. Richard- 
son, Joseph Lee, Lyman L. Page, Frank Champlin. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—H. Wheeler, J. McChesney. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Geo. Alexander, Lucius A. 
Howland, H. F. Dodd. 

Chicago, Alton & St. Louis—C. Huntington, 8. Philbrook, L. 
C. Barrett. 

Cumberland Valley—John Miller. 

Camden & Amboy—T. A. Stryker. 

Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction—M. B. Flenner. 

Cincinnati, Richmond & Chicago—M. Hatmaker. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland—A. W. Powers. 

Chicago & Muskingum Valley—W. H. Gross. 

Chicago & Rock Island—R. Patch. 

Cheshire—D. C. Howard. 

Columbus & Hocking Valley—R. J. Snivley. 

Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central—F. R. Wing, Frank 
Wood, Milton Anderson. 

Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore—J. M. Roper. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh—John Stevenson. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis—John 
Dakin, 8. A. Sipe. 

Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers—Ira V. Bemis. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—<Albert Allen. 

Dayton & Union—H. V. Clark. 

Dayton & Michigan—John B. Shepler. 

Des Moines Valley—E. C. Smith. 

Detroit & Milwaukee—James Robinson. 

Detroit & Hillsdale—F. McAllister. 

Dubuque & Sioux City—George Hunsaker. 

Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh—W. H. Brecht. 

Erie Railway—H. R. May, Charles C. Graves, Erastus Brown, 
J. C. Harding, R. H. Chamberlain. 

Erie & Pittsburgh—W. H. McDonald. 

Evansville & Crawfordsville—George 8S. Nelson. 

East Tennessee & Georgia—Charles Toms, Thomas Hollo- 


way. 

Testers Railroad—M. E. Dockman. 

Fitchburg—J. Foster. 

Grand Trunk—H. Nelson, T. Goulette, Alf. Allerby, J. T. 
Donoghue. 

Hartford & New Haven—C. H. Johnson. 

Hudson River—Charles Copen, L. B. Still son. 

Housatonic—L. B. Stillson. 

Houston & Texas Central—T. B. Easton. 

Hannibal & Naples—Chas. Richards. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph—John G. Harris, Frank Marlett. 

Illinois Central—A. Herron, Geo. Hewitt, J. G. Cormick, J. 
W. Seymour, W. H. Hale. ° 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western—A. R. Angle. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette—John C. Smith. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis—Charles D. Waterhouse, Geo. L. 
Harrison. 

Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis—-H. F. Frost. 

Kentucky Central—W. B. Trumbull. 

Lake Shore—W. 8. Sears, R. Hughes, E. 8. Simons, Ed. R. 
Marshall, D. C. Smith, E. D. Page, H. W. Holme, J. E. 
Shields, John W. Houghtaling, G. i Brooks. 

Lehigh Valley—John D. Tummer, Wm Glover. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington—Geo. C. Drain, 8. B. 
Voris. 

Louisville & Nashville—D. C. Hoffman. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago—J. P. Bentley. 

Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston—Frank Calkins. 

Little Miami—E. R. Ganson. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas—J. H. Doyl 

Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf—S. 

Missouri Valley—H. H. Hemway. 

Mississippi Central—D. C. Legg. 

Michigan Air Line—James A Pietes. 
Baa & St. Paul—H. C. Brackett, Geo. OC. Prescott, O. 

- Willis. 

Michigan Central—Levi Carter, Charles Billings, Chauncey 


©. 
M. Hibbard. 
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——-. Rufus G. Wood, John W. O’Keefe, Coble Warren, James 
arvey. 
Marictta & Cincinnati—Wm. West. 

a & Louisville—C. G. Noyes. 

Mobile & Ohio—James Bright. : 

Nashville & Northwestern—H. C. Garteau. 

New York & Harlem—Gilbert P, Sharp. 

New York & New Haven—Ward Nichols, 

New York Central—Samuel Titus, George Smith, A. H. Green, 
A. C. Winne, T. B. Klock, John Houghtaling. 

New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern— 

New London Northern—Frank Fowler. 

New Jersey—Isaac F. Frazer. 

North Pennsylvania—Thomas A. Robinson. 

North Missouri—C. F. Johnson, Wm, Smith, F. Washburn, 
W. R. Miles, J. M. Richards. 

Norfolk & Petersburg—F. J. Lassiter. 

Northern Railway of Canada—James Pim. ; 

Northern Central—Harry 8. Nores, Canandaigua; J. A. 
Warner, 8. C. Dunham. 

Pacifie Railroad of Missouri--J. G. Levengood, E. C. Red- 
field, H. D. Fuller, John ere, 1 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore—John Morrison, J. 
D. West. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Morristown—Alfred L. Brown. 

Philadelphia & Trenton—Sam. R. Toy, 8. D. Duncan, Harvey 
Holden. 

Pekin, Peoria & Jacksonville—M. J. Flanigan. __ g 

Pennsylvania Railroad—James Bell, T. Sprole Leisenring, B. 
B. Zimmerman. ‘ 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago—-Wm. H. Line, W. H. 

mp, J. L. Gruber, E. Morrell, B. F. Hoover. 

Pittsburgh & Connellsville—Geo. J. Phillips. 

Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis—H. D. Judd. 

Rutland & Burlington—H. C. Congdon. 

Seaboard & Roanoke—W. T. Drummond. 

Southern Minnesota—E. G. Perkins. 

Shore Line—W. W. Harl. 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain—John C. Brant. 

St. Paul & Pacific Railroad—W. C. Gardner. 

St. Joseph & Council Bluffs—George D. Brown. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis—N. R. Jones. 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw—Wm. Putnam, E. F. Carter, L. D. 
Williams. 

Troy & Boston—RH. J. Clarke. 

Union Pacific—Thos. Cahoon, W. 8. Phillips. 

Vermont Central—J. G. Somerville. 

West Jersey—Jackson Bryant. ’ 

Western Union—T. E. Martindale and N. R. Doolittle. 

West Pennsylvania—A. Boyd Scott. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
James Marshall, of the Hudson River Railroad. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Ryder, of St. Paul’s 
Church. 

A short address of welcome was made by Col. R. B. 
Mason, Mayor of the city. 

“ America” was sung by Frank Lumbard’s quartette 
choir. 


os. C. Jones. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


The Secretary, Mr. Livingstone, read the report of 
the Executive Committee. The report gave the names 
of those deceased members for whose families assess- 
ments had been made, the manner of their death, and 
the amount paid out to each. During the three years’ 
existence of the company it had paid out $254,478 to 
the families of deceased or permanently injured mem- 
bers, at a cost of $90 for each member. 

The report was adopted. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President then delivered his annual address, as 
follows: 


My Frienps— Ladies aud Gentlemen :—It is exceedingly 

ratifying to me to be permitted to meet you here to-day in 
this, our Fifth Annual Convention, and especially so in this 
beautiful ‘Garden City” of the West—I may say, the future 
Metropolis of the Great West, for such it is most assuredly 
destined to be. 

We meet here on this occasion to congratulate each other on 
the successful working of our association, to deliberate in re- 
gard to its future management and course, and adopt such 
measures as may be conducive to the best interests of its mem- 
bers, as well as to mourn the loss of our late brethren and co- 
laborers, who have been taken from our midst by accident or 
disease since we last assembled in council in the city of Phila- 
delphia a year ago. h y 

aking the number of railway conductors in the United 
States and Canada into consideration, it is evident to my mind 
that there are amongst them sufficient good, worthy and sub- 
stantial men who are fully alive to the dangers attending their 
vocation, and fully impressed with the importance, if not thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity, of making suitable provision 
for the wants of their respective families in case of their own 
deaths or total disability, to keep the association in a perma- 
nently prosperous condition. / 

Our association has already proved to be a great blessing to 
many a heart-stricken widow, who will ever cherish for those 
connected with it feelings of warm affection and sincere grati- 
tude. If by thus becoming protectors of the widows and father- 
less children we are entitled to their prayers and blessings, we 
wil] certainly come in for a very large share of them. 

It may here be appropriately and truthfully observed that 
the facilities which this association affords the uninsured to 
provide for his family leaves no excuse for any conductor to 
neglect his duty in that respect, for the expense is within the 
reach of all, and the moment anyone is admitted as a member 
he is relieved of all anxiety as to the fate of his family in case 
of his own disability to perform his accustomed duties, by ac- 
cident or any other cause; for then the association stretches 
forth its means of protection to the afflicted, just at the moment 
when it is most needed and welcome. 

You will perceive that the affairs of the association are in a 
most prosperous condition; that during the past ty only 
forty-four assessments have been called for, and of that num- 
ber eight were for total disability; that each of the forty-four 
families thus relieved received an average of about $3,200— 
certainly a very handsome sum, and which would enable the 
widow of a bereaved family to engage in some business enter- 
prise and thereby secure the comforts of ahome. To have 
realized the same amount of policy from one of the ordinary 
life insurance companies, it would have required an advance at 
least of two-thirds more than you are now paying cash down 
yearly, or, what might be worse, after paying the usual policy 
fee, year after year, and the hour arrives when prompt assist- 
ance is needed by your family, they may be told, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, that the insurance com ny you have in- 
trusted with all you could spare of your hard earnings, has 
‘* gone up in a balloon,” or, in other words, failed use the 
officers of the institution had squandered its funds in keeping 
‘Seema household establishments. , 

t may not be out of place for me here to repeat a nage 
made in my call, to the effect that this convention into 
consideration the propriety of fixing the amount of policy to 
be paid to families of deceased or disabled members at $3,000, 
a sum which is believed to be ample for out the ob- 
ject of this association, while the proposed limitation will 





reduce the amount of each future assessment very materially ; 
for instance, upon the supposition or calculation of numbering 


3,500 members, which we shall in all probability reach before 
the close of the present year, the assessments would be 86 


cents instead of $1; with 4,000 members, each assessment 
would be 75 cents ; with 6,000 members, each assessment would 
be only 50 cents. It is true that the number of deaths would 
be increased, but these, according to close observation and ex- 
perience, would not exceed an average of twelve or fourteen to 
each additional thousand members, so that with 5,000 mem- 
bers the number of deaths and cases of total disability would 
not be 70, which, at 60 cents each, would amount to a less sum 
than called for last year, with chances decidedly in favor of the 
total amount of assessments during the year not exceeding $35. 

I would here embrace the occasion to state that the foter- 
mination of the officers of this — shall be kept to its 
pn pee sphere ; that it shall not be perverted to any politi- 
cal purpose ; that it shall not be managed in the interest of 
any clique of ambitious men; and that it shall continue to be 
conducted solely for the benefit of the great and honorable 
body of men in whose behalf it was originated. And I doubt 
not such a course will secure the confidence and continued 
mpeest of all members. 

« Let us unite in extending to those families who have been 

afflicted since we last met together by the loss of their natural 
rotectors, our heartfelt sympathies and consolation, and, as 
ar as possible, our friendly advice and encouragement. 

In conclusion, my friends, I would sincerely and fervently 
invoke the blessing of Heaven to rest upon all the members of 
this convention and its peccooenage: ay our Creator watch 
over us and deal gently with us all. May our lives, as well as 
those intrusted to our care, be safely guarded during the en- 
suing year, and that at its close, we may again assemble to 
acknowledge our gratitude to the Giver of all Good for His 
unbounded mercies. 


Mr. W. 8. Sears, of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, then delivered an address, statin 
the object of the company, its value and yiving a brie 
history of life insurance. He also gave some statistical 
figures connected with life insurance. The address con- 
cluded with some advice to the members. 

Frank Lumbard’s quartette again favored the Conven- 
tion with a song. 


COMMITTEES. 


The President then read the following appointments of 
committees : 

Committee on the Constitution and By-Laws-—Samuel Titus, 
D. C. Hoffman, B. B. Zimmerman, E. D. Page. 

Committee on Finance—W. 8. Sears, Charles Cossun, C. L, 
Dunham, William West, W. D. Phillips. 

Committee on Grievances—Ward Nichols, John W. Moore, 
John W. Houghtaling, Thomas R. Wing, J. P. Perkins, J. W. 
mee, Charles Wheeler. 

Jommittee on Credentials—Geo. 8. Wilson, J. F. Donoghue, 
Geo, H. Pomeroy, A. T. Medbury, E. Brown, H. F. Dodd. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Sears for his ora- 
tion. The Convention then adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


The session was opened by prayer by Rev. Robert L. 
Collier, of the Church of the Messiah. 

Invitations were received from the Board of Trade to 
visit the Chamber of Commerce, and from John C. Gault, 
General Superintendent of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, to make an excursion to Milwaukee. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Committee on Finance reported, through the 
chairman, Mr. Sears. The report showed that the Secre- 
tary had accounts opened with 190 different roads and 
divisions. The committee had examined the reports of 
137 local secretaries, of which 119 were found correct and 
18 incorrect. The committee wished the Convention to 
impress upon the local secretaries the necessity for mak- 
ing full and correct reports. The committee further re- 
ported that they had examined the books and vouchers of 
the Grand Secretary and Treasurer, and found that he had 
received $159,105 during the year, and had paid out 
$147,326, leaving a balance of $11,779 on account of as- 
sessments. The private account of the company, at the 
commencement of the present year, showed a balance of 
$3,285 23 in the treasury ; received during the present 
year, $2,122 88—making the total receipts during the 
year, $5,408 06. The expenses for the year were 
$3,560 81, leaving a balance of $1,847 25. 

The report was udopted. 


GRIEVANCES. 


The Committee on Grievances reported to the fol 
lowing effect: They had considered the following 
Cases : 

Amos Bunkley, Alton & St. Louis, suffering from paralysis. 
Further time required to pass judgment. 

Charles Davis, Atlantic & Western, foot crushed March 19, 
1871. Report unfavorable. 

Thomas M. Insco, Missouri Valley, suffering from paralysis. 
Report favorable. 

red A. Peck, Freight Conductor, Union Pacific, 
the optic nerve of the eye, resulting in partial blindness, June 
19, 1871. Further time required for judgment. 

enry C. Congdon, Rutland & Burlington, caught between 
engine and cars, breaking his leg, January 10, 1871. Report 
adverse. 

Frederick P. Hill, New Jersey Central, old age. Report ad- 
verse. 

James McLaughlin, Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, 
hand crushed, February 21, 1871. Report adverse. 

B. Compton, Louisville & Nashville, sick since December 16, 
1870. Report adverse. 

Patrick Mulligan, Milwaukee & St. Paul, fell between engine 
and cars, March 4, 1871. Action deferred. 

James H. Mack, Union & Titusville, death from consump- 
tion. Report adverse, on the score of ineligibility to member- 


aralysis of 


ship. 

M. Enright, Missouri Pacific, loss of foot two years ago. 
Claim referred to the Convention ; and subsequently referred 
to the Executive Committee, with power to act. 

Montreal, New Haven, New Orleans, Louisville, Bos- 
ton, Toronto and St. Louis were suggested as places 
for holding the next annual convention, Louisville was 
chosen. 

The invitation of Mr. Gault to make an excursion to 
Milwaukee was accepted, and 9 o’clock Friday morning 
fixed as the hour for starting. 

After some miscellaneous speech-making and votes of 
thanks, the Convention adjourned sine die. 


@®eneral Mailroad Wews. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS, 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

On this railroad, which is operated by the Phillips 
& Colby Construction Company (the contractors), coy 
mencing with October 2, trains run as follows : 

GOING EAST. 


Leave Menasha and Neenah............. ‘ 7:00 a. m 

INS yh cncemnenee sdkh 845 stv dttenier pass ‘ 0:36 ** 

gn sccckcannenracnsoothieeas 9:58 

Arrive at Waupace.............ceccoee. 10:45 
GOING WEST. 

Leave Waupaca.......... 


cee 3:00 p. m 
Leave Weyauwega............ . 346 * 
Leave Wolf River.... ‘ . 4:08 


Arrive at Menasha and Neenah....... od "45" 


This company, of which E. B. Phillips is Superin 
tendent, and C. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, is con 
structing the Wisconsin Central Railroad, which will 
extend from Lake Michigan and Portage City nia Stevens 
Point to Lake Superior on the north, and to Prescott, on 
the Mississippi, on the west. The part now opened is 
part of the section beginning at Menasha and Neenah, 
which is a station on the Wiscousin Division of the Obi 
cago & Northwestern Railway at the head of Lake Win 
nebago, 207 miles from Chicago, and 80 miles north of 
Fond du Lac, and extending west to Stevens Point, 64 
miles. The whole section is to be open late in October. 
The part now open is about 30 miles long. 

Atlantic & Pacific, 

A telegram from San Francisco, dated October 1, says 
that the surveyorsof the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 
thirty-fifth parallel from St. Louis, are within fifty miles 
of the Colorado River, and Robivson’s party are within 
seventy miles, at some point on the oth«r (west) side, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Company were to 
take charge of and operate the newly-completed Chicago 
& Southwestern road through to Leavenworth, commenc- 
ing October 8. From Chicago to Leavenworth the dis- 
tance by the new route is 520 miles. One train a day, 
each way, will run through, leaving Chicago at 10 a. m., 
and arriving at Leavenworth at 11 a. m., making the 
time 25 hours. This time is but one and a half hours 
longer than by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy route 
to Kansas City, though the distance is forty miles greater. 
The general shops of the Southwestern company have 
been located at Trenton. 

At a meeting of the directors in New York on the 29th 
ult. a dividend was declared out of the esrnings of the six 
months just past of 4 per cent., payable October 28. The 
transfer books will close on the 9th inst. and reopen on 
the 28d. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southorn. 

This company’s trains, before the fire, had three 
stopping places within Chicago to take and leave passen 
gers: At the Van Buren street station and at Twenty 
second, as before, and also at Forty-third street, which 1s 
a new station. 

By the new time table which went into effect October 1, 
there is no change in the leaving time of express trains, 
but one is added,a mail train, which leaves Chicago at 
6:40 a. m., and runs through to Toledo by the old road 
Chicago & Northwostern. 

The great fire in the pine woods north of Green Bay, 
which a been hurning for the past month, has, during 
this week, caused serious losses to the contractors on the 
Green Bay & Menominee Extension. Three camps have 
been burned out. The telegraph lines have been so 
damaged that definite accounts of the extent of the 
losses have not been received. 

Chicago, Danville & Vinconnos. 

This road was not completed to Danville on the 1st of 

October as was expected. The track is now within eight 


miles of Danville and will be probably finished this 
month. 


Chicago & Alton. 

The company expects to have the Roodhouse & Lonisi- 
ana Branch completed very soon, and hoped to be able 
to commence running through trains from Chicago via 
Bloomington, Jacksonville, Louisiana and Mexico to 
Kansas City by the 16th inst. 

The earnings for the month of Seplember were : 





Noss cicbicvtoeke ... $505,904 92 
brs 0n0cscencanseenstse 497,519 20 
Increase (1% per cent)... ; . .. $8,985 72 


And for the nine months since January 1 : 


ae $3.970,676 56 
ae 3,528,335 48 
Increase (12% per cent,) $442,341 08 


Houghton & Ontonagon. 
Track-laying was begun on this railroad on the 27th 
ultimo. 


Gilman, Clintor & Springficid 

On the 29th ult. this road was opened with an excur 
sion from Springfield to Gilman. It is reported now to 
be only 110 miles long instead of 120, and thus that in 
connection with the Illinois Central it forms a route be- 
tween Chicago and Springfield only 191 miles long, 
only six miles longer than the route by the Chicago ¢ 
Alton. 


St. Louis & St. Joseph. ; 
The St. Joseph Herald of the 17th ult. says: ‘The 
owners of the St. Louis & St. Joseph Railroad, who 
visited our city yesterday, announced that as soon as they 
come into possession of the property, which will be on 
the 1st of October, they will at once make it a through 
line to St. Louis. Fast express trains will be put on the 
road, a new depot, machine shops and round-house will 
be built here, and they will in all respects make it a first 
class road.” 
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Alabama South & North. 

Trains have been running on this road for a short time 
as far north as Grace’s Gap, within three miles of Elyton, 
where it will cross the Alabama & Chattanooga road. | 
This is about 80 miles north of Calera, where the ter- | 
minus has been for several months past. 

Fulton & Monroe. 

Colonel Richard Serpell is making a preliminary survey 
for a proposed railroad from Monroe, La., northwest to 
Fulton, Ark., which would be about 125 miles long. 

Grind Bapids & Indiana. 

A telegram from Fort Wayne, dated September 28, 
says: ‘* Another section of 20 miles on the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Railroad is completed and accepted by the 
vovernment. The next section north is about ready for 
the iron, which will be laid as fast as practicable. The 
line has been surveyed through to Traverse Bay, two 
routes having been gone over; it is not yet decided on 
which the road will be located. The citizens of Traverse 
County pledge themselves to furnish $40,000 to procure 
a branch to Teves City, 23 miles in length.” 

This company now has 220 miles in operation from 
Fort Wayne northward. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Hoge of the 26th ult. says 
of the proposed branches of the work: ‘‘ Its most um- 
portant projected branch to Traverse City has been made 
a certain thing by the recent consultation of railroad men 
in this city. The branch to Traverse City leaves the 
main line two miles north of the point where it crosses 
Manistee river, on the line dividing Wexford and Grand 
‘Traverse counties, 254 miles from Grand Traverse. It is 
expected the cars will be running to Traverse City by 
Christmas day, 1872. General Cass has also decided the 
fate of another projected branch of the Grand ae & 
Indiana, which is the Rockford & Greenville Road. He 
says, under his own signature, that he will furnish the 
rails and equip the road. The people along the line ought 
to be able and ready to do the other part, and that branch 
ought to be in running order by Christmas day, 1871.” 
Rockford is a station 13 miles north of Grand Rapids, 
and Greenville is a town 16 miles east of Rockford, on the 
Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan road. 

Springfield & Minois Scutheastern. 

This company is prosecuting vigorously the con- 
struction of the section of road between Edgewood and 
Pana, which will complete its road and give it a con- 
tinuous line from Shawneetown northwestward through 
Springfield to Beardstown on the Illinois River. It is 
already in operation from Edgewood to a junction with 
the Vandalia road at a station called Altamont. It is 
now carrying considerable cvutton and tobacco from 
Shawneetown northward. 

Chicago & Rock- River. 

It is reported that this company has abandoned its 
project to form an arrangement with the Chicago & Lowa 
company and construct its road from Rock Falls east- 
ward through Amboy only as tar as Cornton, on the Chi- 
cago & Lowa, 32 miles west of Aurora; but has made a 
contract whereby the road will be built on or near its 
original line through or near Sandwich, Plano, Bristol, 
Plainfield and Lockport. 

Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati. 

This company has decided to establish its chief shops 
for construction and repairs of rolling stock at Fort 
Wayne, on the north side of the Maumee, They are to 
be erected directly. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnatl & Lafayette. 

Thomas A. Morris and Melville E. Ingalls, Receivers of 
the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Railroad, have 
filed a petition in the Court of Common Pleas against 
Henry C. Lord, the President of the company, to recover 
$248,807.87, with interest. 

The first cause of action is for $80,000, for shares of 
stock of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis road, which 
they say Lord converted to his own use while President 
of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette road, in 
1866, having access to the property and assets of the com- 
pany. 

The second cause of action charges him with taking 
900 shares of the stock of the Cincinnati and Martins- 
ville Railroad Company, the property of the Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Railroad, in 1868, valued at 
$90,000. 

The third cause of action charges that, in July, 1868, 
he converted to his own use eleven bonds of the Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette road, known as the bonds 
of 1858, valued at $10,500, 

The fourth cause of action charges him with taking, 
July 1, 1869, ten other bonds of the same road of the issue 
of 1867, valued at $10,000. 

The fifth cause of action charges him with taking, July 
|, 1869, twenty-nine bonds of the Cincinnati & Indiana 
Railroad Company, known as the bonds of 1867, and val- 
ued at $29,000. 

The sixth cause of action charges him with taking, 
July 1, 1870, seventeen bonds of 1869, of the Indianapo- 
rs — & Lafayette Railroad Company, valued at 

17,000, 

The seventh cause charges him with having received 
of W. F. Reynolds, July 25, 1866, for the use and on 
account of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Com- 
pany, the sum of $15,000, which he converted to his own 
use, 

The eighth cause charges him with having converted 
to his own use $85,000, received January 1, 1870, from 
the American Union Express Company. 

The ninth cause of action charges him with having 
executed a note of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La- 
fayette Company for $12,000, September 28, 1870, which 
he afterwards negotiated, and converted the proceeds to 
his own use, compelling the plaintiffs to pay $12,804.87 
in order to obtain valuable collateral property which had 
been pledged for the payment of the note. 

These several counts aggregate $248,804.87, which, 
with interest, swells the whole amount to more than a 
quarter of a million. 

Messrs. Cox, Burnett and Follett are attorneys for 





plaintiffs. — Cincinnati paper. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Southwestern Pennsylvania. 

This company has awarded the contracts for the grad- 
ing, masonry and bridging for their road from Greens- 
burg southward to Connellsville, Pa., a distance of about 
25 miles. 

Northorn Pacific, 

The New York Jerald reports that at a meeting.of the 
directors of this company held in New York, early in 
October, the contract was let to Payson, Canda & Co., of 
Chicago, for the construction of the road from the Red 
River to the Missouri River, 200 miles, to be completed 
by the first day of July next. At the same time the con- 
tract was let to DeGrafl & Co., of St. Paul, for the con- 
struction of the St. Paul & Pacific road from Sauk Rap- 
ids to Brainard, to be completed by December 1; also, 
the line from St. Cloud to Pembina, to be done before 
the Ist day of Januury, 1873, a distance of about 350 
miles. 

Belgian State Railroads. 

Official details have just been made public with refer- 
ence to the position of the Belgian State net-work at the 
close of 1869. It appears that at that date the extent of 
the system was 539 miles, while the amount of the capi- 
tal engaged in the construction and equipment of the net- 
work was £11,135,854. The rough receipts derived from 
the working in 1869, were £1,815,490, showing an aug- 
mentation of £61,397 as compared with 1868; the working 
expenses were £1,043,697, showing a reduction of £18,840 
as compared with 1868. The net profit realized for the 
year was thus £777,852. It would appear that the ratio 
of the working expenses to the traffic receipts was 55.53 
in 1869, as compared with 59.15 per cent. in 1868, and 
60.73 per cent. in 1867. Assuming that the average capi- 
tul employed last year was £10,696,000, the average profit 
realized was 5.89 per cent. In 1868 the average profit re- 
alized was 5.13 per cent. upon an average capital of 
£10,512,000; and in 1867, 4.84 per cent. upon an average 
capital of £10,256,000, It should be remarked that only 
a small portion of the railways of Belgium are yet in the 
hands of the government. The year to which the present 
accounts extend would appear to have been the most 
prosperous twelve months on record for the Belgian State 
net-work. 


Carbondale & Shawnoctown. 
A correspondent is responsible for the statement that 


17 miles of railroad, from Carbondale, on the Lllinois | 
Central 57 miles north of Cairo, eastward to Marion, | 


the county-seat of Williamson County, will be completed 
this season, intended to form a part of a railroad about 
65 miles long, from Carbondale nearly due east to Shaw- 
neetown. This in connection with the railroad now in 
operation from Carbondale to the Mississippi, at Grand 
Tower, would form an east and west line entirely across 
the State from the Ohio to the Mississippi. 

Champaign, Monticello & Decatur. 

This railroad was graded about three years ago, but 
only of late has been in a fair way to be completed. 
Now it is reported that two thousand tons of rails have 
been purchased and have already begun to arrive on 
the line. The requisite ties, spikes, etc., are on the 
ground. The laying of the track has been contracted for 
to Monticello, and the line will be in working order as 
far as the latter point by December. 

Bt. Joseph & Denver. 

St. Joseph papers announce an arrangement by which 
the company is reorganized, and New York capitalists 
introduced into the directory, who are expected to pro- 
vide means for the rapid completion of the road to Fort 
Kearney. The St. Joseph Guzette says: ‘‘ The entire line 
to Fort Kearney is under contract. Twelve thousand 
five hundred tons of iron have been bought by contract 
with Jay Cooke & Co., agents of the Darlington Iron 
Company, of England, to be delivered as fast as it can 
be used. Just as rapidly as men and money can do 
the work, and the elements will permit, the track will be 
put down.” 

Louisville, Now Albany & St. Louis. 

This is the company which is constructing the rail- 
road which will form the Louisville Branch of the St. 
Louis & Southeastern Railway. A tunnel half-a-mile 
long, near New Albany, has required most of its energy 
during the past year, previous to which it had in opera- 
tion about ten miles of road from Mount Carmel, on the 
Wabash, eastward to Princeton, on the Evansville & 
Crawfordsville Railroad. It has completed the grading 
of 16 miles this season, from Mount Carmel westward to 
Albion, Edwards County, Ill., which is to be ironed this 
season, and work is about to commence on the bridge 
over the Wabash at Mount Carmel. R. J. Dukes, New 
Albany, Ind., is Chief Engineer. 

Wisconsin Railroads. 

The Portage Register says the Madison & Portage Com- 

pany is now actively engaged in locating its line north- 


ward, securing right of way, and making preparations as | 


rapidly as possible for the grading force, which is to be 


put on as soon as the preliminary work can be arranged. | 


All the indications are that the road is to be speedily 
built. Col. Bausenweir has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, and, with a full corps of subordinates, is hard at 
work. The Hon. George Reed lately visited Portage, 
having come over the projected line from Stevens Point, 
via Westfield and Montello, arranging for submitting to 
a vote of the people of Portage and Marquette counties, 
and of several towns in the western part of Waushara 
county, propositions for local aid. He also proposes to 
ask Portage for $30,000 aid for a road from Chicago to 


Stevens Point, wa Portage and Montello, and from Mon- | 


tello to Ripon ; $15,000 to be applied to the road from 
Portage to Stevens Point or Ripon and a like amount for 
the road between Chicago and Portage, but no bonds to 
be issued until all these roads are built. The Register re- 
gards this a very important proposition, worthy of se- 
rious consideration, but thinks only one road to the Wis- 
consin pineries likely to be built, and that Mr. Reed and 
the Madison & Portage Company had better harmonize 
their interests. It regards a railroad north a necessity, 
and hopes to get the road to Ripon and Oshkosh in 
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another year insome way. The Press says there was some 
| difficulty in finding a feasible line through the southeast- 
| ern part of Adams county. 

The Stevens Point Pinery rejoices over the arrival at 
Green Bay of a large amount of iron for the Wisconsin 

| Central Railway, its opening to Weyauwega, and says: 
‘*The grading is nearly finished, and ties: on the ground 
| ready for the iron the whole distance to the Wisconsin 
| River at this place. Contractors are busily at work on 
| the bridge across the Plover; on the round-house and 
| depots, and on the bridge across the Wisconsin, prepa- 
| ratory to a rapid extension of the road westward and 
| northward to Lake Superior.” The depot at Stevens 
| Point is to be 100 feet long, 50 wide, and two stories 
|high. The Weyauwega Times says the locomotive 
crossed the Wolf on the 21st. 

The Jeiferson Banner rejoices in the belief that the 

managers of the Northwestern Railway Company are in 
| dead earnest in the project of constructing arailroad from 
| Lodi to Milwaukee, and thus giving a direct competing 
line to the Wisconsin metropolis. 
| The Sheboygan Herald says work on the Lake Shore 
| road is being vigorously pushed south of the city, a mile 
| is graded, a large force is employed, and the remainder 
|of the distance to Port Washington can be graded very 
rapidly and at small expense, as the country is almost 
| level. Several thousand ties are on the ground, and 
| more are being hauled out as fast as possible. The iron 
| has been shipped. There seems to be no doubt but the 
| road will be completed to Milwaukee by the ist of 
January, surely, if the labor can besecured. The work 
| from Sheboygan north will be taken in hand as soon as 
| the frost is out of the grourd next spring, and pushed 
| forward rapidly. 
| Grading on the Princeton Extension of the Sheboygan 
| & Fond du Lac Railroad is being pushed abead lively all 
| along the line from Fond du Lac to Princeton, atthe 
| road will be open by Christmas. In passing through 

Ripon the road will y cme buildings, but in most cases 
they are not very valuable structures. It runs uncom- 
fortably near several respectable residences. 

Track-laying on the Ripon & Oshkosh road is being 
| pushed forward at the rate of half a mileaday. The 

grading is about completed to Oshkosh. The contract 

tor the bridge across the Fox river is let, as also for a slip 
| for loading and unloading boats at Oshkosh. 
| Grading and track laying on the Manitowoc, Appleton 
| & New London Railway is being prosecuted with vigor, 
giving employment to a large number of men. Work 
has commenced in Appleton, and if opposition was with- 
drawn the road would be completed to New London by 
New Year’s day, and yet, “ at the instigation of the devil,” 
as the Crescent claims, Reeder Smith has applied for an 
injunction to prevent the city of Appleton from extend- 
ing the aid recently voted. 

The right of way for the Milwaukee & Northern Rail- 
road to Plymouth is paid for. Mr. L. Chamberlain has 
270 teams and about 1,500 men on the southern end of 
the route, and wants more teams. 

Belmont, Lafayette County, voted by 15 majority to 
appropriate $25,000 to aid in extending the Monroe 
; road to the Mississippi, provided it goes by their route. 
| Smelser, Grant County, voted down the project of aid- 
ing the Dubuque & Monroe Railroad, on the Southern 
route, by 160 to 40. Monroe is happy over the prospect 
of the building of the road by some route. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the survey ot 
the proposed railroad from Mineral Point to Tomah, 
which it is hoped to complete in 1872. * The Tribune re- 
ports that Mifflin, by 29 majority, voted $25,000 aid. 

The towns in Kenosha County, on the line of the 
Wisconsin Union Railroad, from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago, vote for the second time on giving a bonus to the 
|road, soon. The Wisconsin says: ‘‘ In ten days the 
first division (from Milwaukee to Racine) will be under 
contract, and the cars will be running in ninety days.” 

On the West Wisconsin Railroad, grading is almost 
completed to Hudson. The iron horse first entered St. 
Croix County on the 26th, and “ straight paths for his 
feet’ are being made with such rapidity that it is ex- 
pected that the cars will be running to Hudson by No- 
vember 1st, and to St. Paul before New Year’s. The 
road has just put on two new passenger coaches and 
thirty-five freight cars, and have nearly ready two new 
engines, one,bearing the name of ‘‘ J.G. Thorp,” the other 
‘* William Wilson,” which the Hudson Star says, it is 
expected, for power, speed and excellence of finish, will 
be worthy of the gentlemen whose names they bear. 
| Hammona, St. Croix County, by a large vote, donated the 
| right of way through that village. A similar proposi- 
tion was defeated in Warren. 

The Chippewa Valley Railroad Company has lately 
been reorganized, and some Eastern capitalists taken 
into the management, and it is proposed to begin and 
puch forward its construction rapidly between Wabashaw 

| and Chippewa Falls, and beyond to Lake Superior, if the 
necessary local aid is granted. Wabashaw, Durand, Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls, and other towns, all express 
themselves favorable, and the papers are enthusiastic. 
The company will probably ask Congress for a grant of 
land to aid the building in unsettled portions of the coun- 
a through which part of the road isto pass. The Eau 
Claire Free Press talks sanguinely of completing the road 
to Wabashaw in a year, and to Bayfield in three years, 

General W. W. Phelps, of Red Wing, President of the 
Red Wing & Menominee Railway Company, has issued 
a pamphlet in regard to its plans, the resources of the 
country, ete. The first thing to be done is to build a 
short line from Red Wing, by way of River Falls and 
Hudson, to Stillwater. Ultimately it is desired to extend 
the road so as to connect the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
pineries with treeless Iowa, Southern Minnesota, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

The Pierce County Herald says : ‘‘The Commissioners 
of the Prescott River Falls & Northern Railroad have 
called a meeting of the stockholders of the company on 
the 7th of October. The survey of the road is now being 
made, and the road will be built if the stockholders 
take the required amount of stock.”—Madison Journal, 
September 27. 
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A Wooden Railroad in Michigan. 

The Marquette (Mich.) Journal states that the Morgan 
Wooden Railway is completed and a great success. 
The road was built by the Morgan Furnace Company, 
for the purpose of transporting charcoal to the furnace 
from Dead River, where the company owns several 
thousand acres of valuable wood land. The road is 
about nine miles in length, with a grade of about four 
feet per mile to'the summit between Carp and Dead 
rivers, whence the descent is gradual to the Carp River 
Valley. The road cost about $5,000 per mile, though 
there are some deep cuts and considerable trestle work. 
The cars are at present drawn by mules, but it is prob- 
able the company will put on a small locomotive. The 
cars hold about six hundred bushels of charcoal. It is 
found that coal can be transported over such a road a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles cheaper than it can be hauled 
three or four miles in wagons. It is the intention to ex- 
tend the road two miles further, to another set of kilns 
being constructed. The Jackson Company has also built 
a wooden road six miles in length, upon which it is run- 
ning a small locomotive. 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 

This railroad is now completed from Mount Vernon, 
which was the terminus last spring, southeastward to 
McLeansboro, 25 miles, on the way to Shawneetown, and 
from McLeansboro on the line of the Evansville Branch 
eastward 13 miles to Enfield, the junction with the Illi- 
nois Southeastern, and this division will very soon be 
entirely completed, the bridge over the Wabash alone 
delaying it. 

On the eastern section of the Evansville Branch, track 
was laid on the 2d instant, as far west as Carmi, Ill., 42 
miles from Evansville, and nine miles west of the Big 
Wabash. The bridge over the latter stream is to be 
completed by November, by which time the track will 
be complete and ready for trains to run from St. Louis 
to Evansville. 

Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwost. 

The grading and masonry of the first seven miles out 
of Jefferson City, Mo., on the Lebanon Railroad, accord- 
ing to General Harding’s estimates, will cost less than 
$40,000. The heaviest grade is 80 feet to the mile, and 
the highest point is five miles from Jefferson, where the 
elevation is 270 feet higher than Jefferson City. Sealed 
proposals for the graduation and masonry of this seven 
miles were to be addressed to Ed. Balch, President, Jef- 
ferson City, to October 9. 

Quincy, Missouri & Pacific. 

The company advertises for proposals for clearing, 
grubbing, grading, construction of masonry, pile and 
trestle work on the line of their road from Kirksville, 
Adair County, Mo., west to the west line of Sullivan 
County, a distance of 45 miles. They are to be handed 
in to the Chief Engineer, John H. Schermerhorn, at his 
office in Quincy, until noon of November 1; and plans, 
etc., can be seen at the same place after October 20. 
Cincinnati & Rockport. 

This company has agreed to consolidate with the Cin- 
cinnati & Southwestern Company, which latter has pro- 
posed to construct a railroad from Mitchell, Ind., on the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, 127 miles west of Cincin- 
nati, southwest to Mount Vernon, Ind., about 100 miles. 
The Cincinnati & Rockport Company has also deter- 
mined to have its line cross the Ohio & Mississippi at 
Mitchell. 

New Missouri Railroad. 

A company bas been organized to build a road from 
the region of Fort Scott southeast through Barton, 
Jasper, Lawrence and Stone counties, Mo., to join the 
Kansas City & Memphis road at the Arkansas State line. 
Chicago & Illinois Southern. 

A correspondent writes that the contract for the con- 
struction of this railroad from Mattoon, IIl., southeast 
through Grayville to Mount Vernon, Ind., has been let 
to Messrs. Sargent & Co., and that work has been com- 
menced at Mattoon. A part of the line in Indiana has 
been built this year, and the Decatur, Sullivan & Mattoon 
road, 17 miles of which is completed, and which the 
contractors, Messrs. Tuttle, Keyes & Co., expect to have 
entirely completed to Decatur by next January, will form 
its northern part. 


Cumberland & Ohio. 

The Frankfort correspondent of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal writes that the Court of Appeals on the 30th ult. 
affirmed the mandamus of Judge Bruce against the Judge 
of Shelby County, to compel the issue of $400,000 in 
county bonds to the Cumberland & Ohio Railroad, for 
the construction of its proposed road. This decision, it 
is presumed, will settle the question of the legality of all 
subscriptions to the company. L. F. Smith, President of 
the Company, issued a call to the Board of Directors to 
meet in Louisville on Friday, October 6, to take steps to 
set on foot the work of construction. This enterprise 
will connect Cincinnati and Louisville with Chattanooga, 
Nashville and the Central South. 


St. Croix & Lake Superior. 

The Hudson (Wis.) Star says: ‘‘A movement is in 
progress to lay the iron this fall on twenty miles of the 
St. Croix & Superior Railroad. Parties are at work 
securing the right of way, and taking the necessary 
steps to have the towns aleng the line vote in tavor of 
subscribing stock. If these efforts meet with success, 
the iron will be laid immediately.” 

Towa Southwestern. 

Of this railroad the Lawrence Tribune of the 29th 
ult. says: “Recently, when in Chicago, we met Mr. 
Hinckley, who is at the head of what is known as the 
Iowa Southwestern road, and he gave us some particu- 
lars about his line. It starts from Clinton, on the Mis- 
sissippi, where it connects with a new line into Chi- 
cago, and strikes out in a southwesterly direction, pass- 
ing through a belt of country farther west than that 
traversed by the Chicago & Southwestern road now 
opened to Leavenworth, and entering Missouri proba- 
bly in the second tier of counties east from the river, 








and then making for St. Joseph, from which point Mr. 
Hinckley said he intended to come into Kansas at the 
most desirable place for business connections. Some 
seventy miles of this line are being built this season. 
A new, and it seems in many respects, a better way for 
aiding this road than by bonds, has been adopted by 
the counties through which it passes. The people along 
the line vote a 5 percent. tax for one year upon their tax- 
able property, payable next January, when it is done, 
with no bonds about it. This system. has worked well, 
and has netted Mr. Hinckley from $3,000 to $5,000 per 
mile in cash thus far. Another year or eighteen months 
will witness its completion to St. Joseph, or near thereby. 
It is being pushed right along. Aside from the aid thus 
given by the counties in the form of a tax, it has re- 
ceived from certain localities bonds, some of which are 
indorsed by Mr. Joy for certain lines he represents, 80 we 
judge he has a kindly feeling for the project.” 

Paola & Fall River. 

A company has been organized to construct a railroad 
from Paola, Kan., at the junction of the Missouri River, 
Fort Scott & Gulf road with the Osage Division of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, southwest through Garnett to 
Fall River in Greenwood County, a distance of about 100 
miles. Anderson County has voted aid to the project, 
and hopes are expressed that the road will be completed 
from Paola southwest to Garnett, about 30 miles, by next 
January. 


Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

Track-laying was completed on this road last month 
from Dubuque up the Mississippi 86 miles to Guttenberg, 
and trains are now running regularly on this part of the 
road. About twenty miles more will complete the road 
to McGregor. 


Lozington & St. Louis. 

The grading of the entire road from Lexington to Seda- 
lia, 56 miles, is done and the iron is being laid. It is in- 
tended to have the road ready for operation by the middle 
of October. It will be operated in connection with the 
Missouri Pacific road. 

Ralls County Branch. 

The Ralls (Mo.) Record says Mr. John A. Ely has con- 
tracted to build the first eight miles of this road. 
Osage Valley & Southern Kansas. 

The Jefferson City Zimes says the grading is completed 
from Versailles north to Tipton, 16 miles, and tics are 
being delivered in Moniteau County. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 

A West Virginia paper says Mr. Carpenter, Superin- 
tendent of track-laying, has three sets of hands at work 
laying the track from the Ohio River terminus at the rate 
of amileaday. It is expected to reach the falls of the 
Kanawha about the 1st of November. 


Cincinnati, Lafayotte & Chicago. 


Track-laying was commenced on this road at the | 


junction with the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes road, 
near St. Anne, Kankakee County, Il., on the 26th of 
September. On the 27th, track-layers began work at 
Sheldon, on the Toledo, Wabash & Western road, and 
the President announces that the road will be finished 
between these points in November. 

Memphis & Vicksburg. 

The Vicksburg Herald says : ‘‘ The Memphis & Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company is ready to place ten miles 
of the road under contract, and desires to receive bids 
for the construction of the work. As soon as a contract 
is made for this section of ten miles, the company will 
be prepared to let contracts for an additional section of 
fifteen miles. The profiles and specifications for this ad- 
ditional section will be ready at an early day, and as soon 
as they can be prepared the letting will be advertised. 
It is the object of Gen. Adams and the directors to push 
forward the work on the lower end of the line with all 
practical dispatch in order that the lowest portion of 
the route may be passed before the winter rains set 
in, and be entirely secure from any danger of overflow 
before the season of high water arrives. The portion 
of the road now offered to contractors runs over the 


lowest grounds on the whole route, and hence the | 


importance of its early construction. 


Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska. 

This railroad, which is intended to extend near the line 
between Missouri and lowa, partly in one State and 
partly in the other, from Alexandria, Missouri, opposite 
Warsaw, Ill., and about five miles below Keokuk, nearly 
due west to the Missouri River — Nebraska City, 
was completed on the 20th ult., as far west as Memphis, 
Scotland County, Mo., a distance of 41 miles. 


Missouri, Zansas & Tozas. 

The Osage Division of this road, which has been in 
operation for some months from Holden, Mo. (on the 

issouri Pacific Railroad 43 miles west of Sedalia), west- 
ward to Harrisonville, about 22 miles, was completed on 
the 24th ult., to Paola, Kansas, 32 miles further. Paola 
is a station on the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad 48 miles from Kansas City. The contracts have 
been let for an extension of the road from Paola, west- 
ward to Ottawa, 22 miles, and surveys have been made 
on an extension of the division eastward from Holden— 
one about 40 miles long to connect with the main line of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Greenridge, nine miles 
southeast of Sedalia, and one altogether north of the Mis- 
souri Pacific down the Blackwater River in a direction 
north of east to Boonville, about 75 miles, there to cross 
the Missouri and connect with the Louisiana & Missouri 
River Railroad. 


St. Louis, Council Bluffs & Omaha. 

The Maryville (Mo.) Democrat says of this road: ‘‘ This 
road is now completed to Pattonsburg, in Daviess 
County, a place of no importance, and is now dead for 
want of funds to prosecute the work. It has hardly 
touched the best portion of Northwest Missouri, but from 
Pattonsburg to Council Bluffs,a distance of about one 
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portions of Missouri and Iowa, a scope of country that ina 
few years will raise enough surplus steck and produce to 
support a million people. These and many other con- 
siderations should arouse St. Louis to a realizing sense of 
her duty, and without delay assist in pushing forward 
this great enterprise to an early completion.” 

Jonesboro & St. Francis River. 

We are informed of the organization of a new railroad 
company of great a to Eastern Arkansas and 
Southeast Missouri. This road is to connect with an im- 
portant new railroad recently organized by Gen. Blair, 
Col. Daniel Able and other prominent citizens of St. 
Louis from Commerce, via St. Luke, through South- 
eastern Missouri, through Dunklin County, wa Kennet, 
to the Arkansas State line; and from thence the Arkansas 
company, termed ‘‘The Jonesboro & St. Francis River 
Railroad Company,” propose to connect and extend said 
road south through Craighead County, via ‘‘ Old Town,” 
on the St. Francis River, and from thence west to Jones- 
boro, to intersect with the Helena & Iron Mountain 
Railroad; and from thence westward or southwest, to 
connect with the Cairo & Fulton Railroad, in Jackson 
a Reng: near Jacksonport. 

Col. James M. Burke, of Jonesboro, is president and 
Major James M. Murphy, of Little Rock, is one of the 
Commissioners and General Agent for the company. 

Arrangements have been made to commence the con 
struction of the eastern portion of this road soon, with a 
large force, and it will be graded to the Missouri line by 
January, 1872. This important road passes through 
large bodies of first-class cotton lands, and will be the 
means of bringing immense wealth into Eastern Arkan- 
sas and develop a portion of Arkansas heretofore almost 
inaccessible. —Arkansas Gazette. 


Now York & Oswogo Midland. 

In the neighborhood of Franklin Furnace, near the 
northwest corner of New Jersey, there is some heavy 
work which is described as follows in the New York 
Tribune : 

‘The road avails itself of a curious natural embank 
ment which extends across the valley, leaving only an 
opening at one side, through which the Wallkill passes. 
The embankment at this point is about 80 feet high. 
Across the opening a double arched culvert has been 
made, 175 feet in length. There is a passage 20 feet in 
width for the river and 16 feet for the roadway, and the 
latter, in time of a freshet, would serve as a channel for 
the surplus water. The stone used for the culvert is 
obtained in a quarry four miles distant, and is a superior 
blue building stone of the most durable character. The 
parapets of the culvert are 35 fect high, and it contains, 
in all, between six and seven thousand cubic yards of ma- 





sonry. The opening at the surface grade is 500 feet, and 
the embankment contains 130,000 cubic yards of earth. 
| This artificial embankment, filling in the gap in the natu- 
ral ridge, cuts off a pretty, round basin-like valley on the 
| west. ‘This valley is inclosed on three sides by heavily- 
wooded hills, beyond which the misty outline of the Blue 
Ridge is just discernible; on the fourth side is the sweep 
of the railroad, with the cars winding over it against a 
background of blue sky. From the railroad, the scene 
on either side is strangely picturesque. It is supposed 
that a lake, at some pre-historic period, has occupied the 
present valley, and by its washings has formed the em 
bankment. Tis adaptation to railroad use must have 
been a slow process, but the work was effectually done, 
and saves the railroad a circuit of ten miles which it 
would otherwise have been obliged to make around the 
valley. 

ws Eeeween the culvert and Franklin is a cut 1,400 feet 
in length and 80 feet deep, through limestone rocks. A 
new patent steam-drill is used here, boring a hole 44 
inches in diameter, from 75 to 100 feet perday. * * * 

‘* Following the ridge across the valley, the road 
strikes the mountains on the opposite side, crossing them 
through a cut-at Munson’s Gap, or, as it is sometimes sug 
gestively called, Snake’s Den. The grade is here sume- 
thing more than 60 feet per mile for five miles. For a 
part of the distance a ravine has formed a great chasm in 
the rocks, but huge boulders are daily detached by blast 
ing. It is a wild, desolate-looking place, with huge 
masses of rocks, filled with seams and cracks, and yawn 
ing with shadowy caverns. This place is at the summit 
of the mountuin., On the other side, the grade is already 
completed, and is from 20 to 80 feet per mile. Although 
this portion of the road is in apparent chaos, it will 
be finished in a few months, and the entire New 
Jersey Midland will be in running order by the first of 
sanuary. 

‘* Near the little town of Hamburgh a branch road 
from the Midland has already been constructed, extend 
ing to the iron mines near Vernon, eight or ten miles dis 
tant. Various other branches are projected, and some of 
them are already constructing. The Midland follows the 
course of the Wallkill through the valley, crossing and 
recrossing it on fine iron bridges. After leaving Ham 
burgh the valley widens. The road keeps close to the 
hillsides, cutting through an immense gravel bank just 
before leaving Deckertown. This gravel bank furnishes 
a superior quality of ballast. As far as Deckertown the 
road is finished, and in excellent condition. There are 
not many old roads in the country as smooth and solid. 
Beyond this place the ballasting is not yet completed, but 
the track, for the entire distance, is of the very best qual 
ity of iron. The company paid from $3 to $5 more per 
ton for its iron than for ordinary rails, and they have lost 
nothing by doing 80, for in 16 miles of track there was 
no flaw in the rails, and not a single spike-head was 
broken in driving. The valley — still wider here, 
and in an opening between the hills, the whole breadth 
of Orange county can be seen.” 

St. Louis & Southeastern. 

The shops of this company are to be at Mount Vernon, 
Ill., and the work of erecting them is progressing rap 
idly. 





Boston, Hartford & Erie. , os 
Work is progressing on an exteusion of this railroad 


hundred and fifty miles, it will pass through the best | from Putnam to Willimantic. 
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Detroit, Zol River & Mlincis. : 
About uy pons years ago the project of building a rail- 


road from Logansport to Detroit was conceived. A com- 
pany was soon formed, and the grading along a good 
portion of the line almost completed. The financial cri- 


sis of 1854 compelled an abandonment of the work. A 
great many of those who were then interested in the 
work have since passed awey. The war came and for 
four years the people could take no thought of building 
railroads, a8 more momentous questions occupied the 
mind. ‘The war ended, and the country was again pros- 
perous; a few of those who were originally interested in 
the matter still remained, and others risen to take the 
places of those who were gone. To reorganize the com- 
pany and reawaken an interest in the proposed road that 
would insure its success was a great work of labor; but 
those who had undertaken it were equal to the emergency. 
They labored on amid difficulties and discouragements. 
One difficulty would no sooner be overcome than another 
would arise. With a persistence and faith in their ulti- 
mate triumph that deserved success, these men worked 
on, and, as @ result, the road is now in a fair way of be- 
ing completed to Logansport early in 1872. Itis now in 
running order from Columbia City to Manchester, and 
east of Columbia City the track-layers are at work. 

It is expected that the road will be completed to Au- 
burn by the 10th of next month, when trains will be run 
through from the Miami County line to Detroit. On 
Friday, September 1, the road was opened to Manchester, 
when the occasion was duly celebrated. 

Messrs. Quirk & Co., the contractors, were by their 
contract to complete the road to the Miami County line 
by January 1, 1872, and to Logansport by January 1, 
1878. They will have the cars running to the Miami 
County line before the 1st of November, thus beating 
their contract time by about three months.— Logansport 
(Ind.) Journal, 


European & North American. 

This railroad, connecting New England with New 
Brunswick, and extending the railroad system of North 
America so that uninterrupted communication may be 
had as far east as St. John, New Brunswick, was formally 
opened on the 18th inst. There remain about 75 miles 
of railroad to complete (the road-bed being nearly ready) 
before one may ride in a railroad car from San Francisco 
to Halifax, and travelers may take the steamers for Eu- 
rope at that place, instead of New York or Boston; and 
a day or two of unpleasant ocean experience may be 
avoided. 

Contral of Iowa. 


On the 12th inst. the extension of this railroad from 
Mason City northward to Northville, near the Minnesota 
line, was opened. 


Now Orleans, Jackson & Groat Northern. 

Work has been commenced on the grading for an ex- 
tension of this railroad from its present northern termi- 
nus at Canton, Miss., northeastward through Kosciusko 
towards Northern Alabama, in accordance with the 
original design of the company. 


Houghton & Marquotte. 


Five hundred tons of iron have arrived for this road; 
six miles will be laid immediately, and it is intended to 
have it completed by the Ist of August, 1872. 

Evansville, Torro Haute & Chicago. 

Trains commenced running regularly over the whole 
length of this road, from Terre Haute northward to Dan- 
ville, 54 miles, on the 26th inst. The last rail was laid 
on the 13th inst. All but about ten miles of the road 
has been in operation for some months. This will con- 
nect the new Chicago & Danville road with Terra 
Haute, and, in connection with the old Evansville & 
Crawitordsville road, with Evansville. It is also likely to 
become one of the chief routes for carrying the large black 
coal to Chicago. } , 

Port Huron & Lake Michigan. 

This railroad is now completed as far west as the east 
line of Genesee County, about 12 miles east of Flint, and 
will soon be completed to the latter place—probably by 
the 1st of December. 

Adrian, Saline & Detroit. 


Work was commenced on this new Michigan road on 
the 9th inst. It will form a branch of the Detroit, Hills- 
dale & Indiana Road, and enable the Michigan Central to 
reach Adrian, the largest town on the Michigan Southern 
within Michigan, 

Missouri, Kansas & Toxas. 


This railroad is now completed to the Verdigris River, 
in the Indian Territory, about four miles west of Fort 
Gibson, 270 miles from its northwest terminus at Sedalia, 
and 87 miles (nearly west) from Chatopa, on the Kansas 
border. The terminus is called Gibson. Work on the 
extension southward proceeds rapidly. It is proposed to 
operate that part of this road which extends from Junc- 
tion City southwest to Parsons, Kansas, 156 miles, as a 
light railroad. It is laid with fifty pound rails, and it is 
now proposed to equip it with light locomotives, with 
which cars of the pattern used elsewhere on the line will 
be hauled at low speed. This part of the line has very 
little through business, and not a heavy business of an 
kind, and this mode of operating is likely to be both suf- 
ficient and economical. 


Indianapolis & Evansville. 

Under this name a company was incorporated in Indi- 
ana on the 29th ult., to construct a railroad from Indian- 
— on a direct line southwest to Evansville, about 150 
mies. 

Coldwater & Marshall. 


It has been decided to extend this road northward from 
Muir (on the Detroit & Milwaukee Road), through Fish 
‘Creek Valley to Elm Hall, touching at Hubbardston, 
Carson City and Estelle. 


Cincinnatl & Muskingum Valley. 


The extension of this, the old Cincinnati & Zanesville 
road, from Zanesville northward to a connection with 
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the Pan-handle line at Dresden, about 18 miles, is so far 
under way that it is expected to complete it this month. 
Wisconsin Union. 

This is the name given to the proposed new line of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Company between Milwaukee and 
Chicago. It has been reported that the part of the line 
between Milwaukee and Racine, about 24 miles, will be 
put under contract immediately and in operation before 





the close of the year. 
Monroe, Wayne & Holly. | 


This railroad is completed from Wayne, on the Mich- | 
igan Central, 18 miles west of Detroit, northward about 
miles to Wixhams. Work is also progressing from 
Holly northward and it is expected that the track-laying | 
parties will meet and complete this portion of the road | 
near Milfort. By that time the road will be completed | 
to a point 16 miles north of Wayne also, leaving but ten | 
miles to complete it to Monroe. 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. | 

This railroad has been completed a week to a point | 
only six miles north of Danville, which town it will | 
reach within avery short time. The Evansville, Terre | 
Haute & Chicago having been lately completed to Dan- 
ville, there will then exist an unbroken line of railroad | 
nearly due north and south from Chicago to the Ohio 
River at Evansville, and thence, excepting the ferry of 
six to eight miles to Henderson, to Decatur, Ala., which 
will in no very long time. be extended to Montgomery, 
where cars are already running to Pensacola, Fla. So 
the new road will soon form a link in a direct and short 
line from Chicago to the Gulf. 

Dubuque, Bellevue & Mississippi. 

Under date of October 10, a correspondent writes to us 
from Dubuque, that the above road, from Dubuque to 
Clinton, Iowa, is nearly all graded and will be ironed 
and equipped at once, It is expected that the line will 
be opened for business in December. It follows the 
bank of the Mississippi to Clinton, crossing at that point 
and reaching Chicago wa Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
road, now being rapidly extended from Prophetstown to 
the Clinton Bridge. 

Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

This railroad is now finished to Galtenberg, and the 
cars running 35 miles. ‘Track laying is progressing 
rapidly, and McGregor is to be reached this present 
month, and Lansing, near the Minnesota line, in Novem- 
ber. The line runs along the west banks of the Missis- 
sippi. A correspondent writes that the scenery is mag- 
nificent, while the road-bed, thoroughly ballasted with 
are and nearly on a dead level, cannot be excelled. 

e adds that by next June you can travel along the bank 
of the Mississippi from Dubuque to St. Paul uninter- 
ruptedly. As before that time a railroad will be in 
operation below.Dubuque to Clinton, the river route 
may be said to begin at that point. 


Mayaville & Lexington. 


This railroad is completed from Maysviile, Ky., on the | 
Ohio, southwest of Carlisle about 35 miles. 

Loxington & Big Sandy. 

The contracts for constructing this railroad from Lex- 
ington, Ky., eastward to Mount Sterling, about 80 miles, 
are being let, and it is expected that it will be completed 
to that place, the county seat of Montgomery county, by 
July 1, 1872. 

Houston & Groat Northern. 
An excursion opened the completed portion of this 


railroad from Houston, Texas, northward 80 miles, on 
the 26th ult. 


Southern Pacific, 


The railroad convention met, as called at Shreveport, | 
La., on the 19th inst., and was largely attended, dele- 
— being present from St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, 

ansas, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Louisiana. 
Reports advocating the early completion of the Southern 
Paci7c were read. 


Tlizabothtown & Paducah. 


This company promises to extend its line from some 
point west of Elizabethtown into Louisville, on condi- 
tion that that city will take 10,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock at par. About 40 miles of road will have to 
be built to effect this. 


Paducah & Memphis. 

Cars are torun from Paducah as far as Dyersburg, 
Tenn., 93} miles, by the end of the year. This company 
is formed by a combination of the Paducah & Gulf (for- 
merly the New Orleaus and Ohio) with the Mississippi 
River Company. The Paducah & Gulf has long had 
633 miles of road in operation from Paducah southwest | 
to Troy Station, where it forms a junction with the Mo- | 
bile & Ohio road. The extension is the northern section | 
of the Mississippi River road, from Troy Station north- | 
west 30 miles to Dyersburg. 


Sale of Tennessee Railroads. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Press and Herald, of the 12th 
inst., says : ‘‘ We chronicled on yesterday the purchase 
of the Knoxville & Kentucky Railroad by W. B. John- 
ston & Co., representing the lessees of the Western & | 
Atlantic Railroad and the Pennsylvania Central, for $350,- 
000; also, the purchase of the Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap 
& Charleston Railroad by the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Company, for $300,000. On Monday, also, at 
Nashville, the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad Com- 
pany purchased from the Railroad Commissioners the 
Nashville & Northwestern Railroad, leading from Nash- 
ville to Hickman, Ky. The price paid was $1,700,000 in 
State bonds, $500,000 in currency—already expended on 
the road, for which the Nashville & Chattanooga Com- 
pany hold a claim for extraordinary expenses under the 
terms of their lease of the Nashville & Northwestern 
and the assumption of the claims of the United States 
Government against the purchased road. And now comes 
the further still more interesting information to the peo- 

le of this section, to the effect that the Pennsylvania 

entral Company have purchased 10,000 shares of the 
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East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad for the sum 
of $1,000,000, being the par value of thestock. Accord- 
ing to the last capitalized account of the company the 
number of shares in the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Company is 19,696, so that this reported pur- 
chase gives to the Pennsylvania Central the controlling 
interest in the road, and, of course, the full direction of 
its operations.” 

This report, so far as it concerns the purchase of con- 
trolling interest in the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, is contradicted. 
Groat Western of Canada. 


The Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator says that this company 
has purchased a site in London for new car shops, which 
will be on an extensive scale, and give employment to 
about 300 men. 

Waverly & Brownsville. 


This, intended as a branch of the Sedalia and Lexing- 
ton Branch of the Missouri Pacific, is nearly ready for 
the ties and iron. It diverges from that branch at 
Brownsville and extends nearly due north about 15 miles 
to Waverly, on the Missouri River. 

Quincy, Alton & St.Louis, 

Louisiana now offers $50,000 to this company if it con- 
struct its road to a point on the Mississippi opposite that 
town and establish a depot there. It is believed that the 
offer will be accepted. 

Burlington & Southwestorn. 

DeKalb County, Mo., has voted this company $150,000, 
in consideration of which the company has agreed to 
commence work within thirty days, and complete the 
road within one year. The surveyors have located the 
line from Unionville, via Milan, to Princeton, Mo., over a 
difficult route, which may not be adopted. 


Grading has been commenced on this road in Sullivan 
and Putnam counties, Mo., and combination has been 
made with the Lexington, Lake & Gulf road. 

Syracuse & Chonango Valley. 

This railroad was opened on the 12th inst. from Syra- 
cuse eastward, nearly parallel with the New York Cen- 
tral, to Manlius, ten miles. This road is to connect with 
the Rondout & Oswego, and to form part of a new route 
between New York and the Lakes. 

Tuskogoo Railroad. 

Mr. E. M. Grant, an engineer of Macon, Ga., writes to 
us that he is building the first narrow gauge railroad in 
the South, from Chehaw, Ala., a station on the Mont- 
gomery West Point Railroad 39 miles east of Mont- 
gomery, southeast about five miles to Tuskegee, the coun- 
ty seat of Macon county, and will have it in operation by 
November 1, He adds, ‘‘ The engine ‘ Ku-klux’ has;been 
fully tested and is a perfect success. It was built by the 
Danforth Locomotive Works, and is the easiest and 
steadiest riding engine I was ever on.” 


Port Royal Railroad. 

Mr. Willet Lloyd, Assistant Engineer of this South 
Carolina railroad, writes us from Beaufort under date of 
the 14thinst., as follows: 

‘‘On Thursday, September 28, the drawbridge over 
Whale Branch, or Coosaw River, and connecting Port 
Royal Island with the main land, was secured in place 
and sufficient length of track laid on the island that two 
construction trains passed over and were welcomed on 
Port Royal by a delegation of gentlemen representing the 
city of Beaufort. During the following week, the want 
of sufficient motive power and rolling stock to bring ties 
andiron forward, and frequent heavy rains, so delayed 
the work that the average length of track laid per da 
did not exceed one halt mile. The former difficulty be- 
ing obviated nnd the weather proving more favorable, the 
progress is now much more rapid, and with 90 laborers 
the ties andiron are brought forward from the trains 
which bring the ties from the ‘pine barrens’ above 
Yemassee, and the iron from Whale Branch and laid, 
and the track put in order to be used at the rate of more 
than a mile per day. 

“ Before the 1st of November the track will be completed 
to Battery Point, distant from the bridge at Whale 
Branch fifteen miles, and the trains will commence run- 
ning immediately between the terminus on deep water 
(Battery Point) and Yemassee, the junction with the Sa- 
vannah & Charleston Railroad, a distance of twenty 
six miles, and lumber trains will run eight and twelve 
miles further. 

“From Yemassee toward Augusta, Ga., there are fifteen 
miles of track laid. Forty-five more are graded, ready 


| for the ties, and the balance, twenty-five miles, is partly 


graded. The whole will most likely be completed by 
August 1, 1872, and the cars running from Port Royal to 
Augusta. 

“One of the principal objects in building this road is to 
form an outlet for the Southwestern States toa good har- 
bor on the Southern Atlantic coast. The harbor at Port 
Royal is the best south of Hatteras, being broad and deep. 
Vessels drawing twenty-two feet of water can come to 
the dock at low tide, and at high tide the water is six 
feet higher. At both Charleston and Savannah, at low 
tide, there are only eleven feet of water. 

‘* When the road is completed a grain elevator will be 
erected at the terminus and connection made at Augusta 
with lines of railway from the West and Northwest, thus 
giving a route from St. Louis and Cincinnati to the At- 
lantic coast shorter by two hundred miles than any of the 
existing lines to New York.” 


New York, Utica & Ogdensburg. 


A correspondent informs us that this company has 
about $1,300,000 stock subscribed, about $900,000 of 
which has been subscribed by towns, and intends to 
have completed about 70 miles of road and opened for 
traffic by the 1st of December, 1872. With this amount 
of road, and with the connections and combinations 
which this company hopes to make, it will be able to 
compete with the New York Central for a large part of 


| its traffic. 











